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Who? What? Where? When? 





Elmer G. Sulzer is state chairman for 
radio for the Kentucky Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Peabody Radio Awards entries close on 
January 10, 1947, according to Dean John 
E. Drewry, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


Garrett L. Starmer, an AER member, 


writes that he has moved from Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas, to Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 


Phyllis Phlegar, an AER member, tells 
us to change her address from 735 Menominee 
Rd., Pontiac, Michigan, to 714 West Pine 
St., Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Sam H. Linch, president, Southeastern 
Region, AER, sent in recently twenty-one 
new members from Atlanta, including two 
institutional memberships and one renewal 
from Mississippi. 

Kathleen N. Lardie, AER president, 
was on the program, October 29, of the an- 
nual WHIO Teachers’ Institute conducted 
at Dayton, Ohio, by Dorothy Allsup, educa- 
tion director, Station WHIO. 

Armand Hunter, formerly director of 
the radio department at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was named recently head of the new 
department of radio, dramatics, and speech 
at Temple University, Philadelphia 22. 

Irvin G. Abeloff, general manager, Sta- 
tion WLEE, Richmond, Virginia, and win- 
ner of many radio distinctions, was a featured 
at the Georgia Radio Institute, No- 
vember 22, at the University of Georgia. 

School Management, 
1946, issue [pages 24-25 
sation of the article, “Radio Equipment for 
School” by Tracy F. Tyler, which 
appeared in the May, 1946, issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

Station WOWO, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
has “frozen” the time from 2:15-2:45 p.m., 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for edu- 
cational programs and in-school listening, 
according to Ben Hudelson, educational di- 
rector of the station. 

Sherman P. Lawton announced recent- 
ly that the Annual Radio Conference will be 
held in Norman and Oklahoma City, Okla 
homa, March 6-9, 1947. Write to Dr. Lawton, 
University of Oklahoma, if you wish to re- 
ceive an advance program. 

Dr. F. Tude de Souza, director, Service 
de Radiodifusad Educativa, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is a new member of the AER. He 
joined during his visit to Chicago to attend 
the SBC. AER also has members in China, 
South Africa, Mexico, and Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gilmore, president, 


speaker 


in its September, 
| presents a conden- 


Every 


Northwest Pacific AER, addressed the Port- 
land Council of Parents and Teachers, No- 
vember 1, on the use of radio in the school 


curriculum. She stressed the 
parents listening as 


discussion with their 


importance of 
a background for 
children. 


also 





Station KFBK, the McClatchy Broad- 
casting Company’s home station at Sacra- 
mento, is the newest institutional member 
of AER. 

Station KWSC is slated for a hearing 
before the FCC on December 9 on an appli- 
cation to change frequency from 1250 to 
1030 kilocycles. 

Stephens College has adopted KWWC 
as the call letters for its “gas pipe” station 
to honor Dr. W. W. Charters. The station 
was known formerly as KTX. 

The World’s Great Novels, an NBC 
educational feature, began its third year No- 
vember 1, when it presented the first install- 
ment in a four-part adaptation of Tolstoi’s 
Anna Karenina. 


Minneapolis North high school band 
was denied a permit by the Minneapolis 
Musician’s Union to play in the University 
of Minnesota homecoming parade November 
9, so the Minneapolis Tribune reported. 

Elizabeth E. Marshall, program director, 
Radio Council-WBEZ, Chicago, addressed 
the High School Drama Clinic, Nazareth 
College, Louisville, Kentucky, November 9, 
on the topic, “Radio Workshop Activities.” 

The Rochester School of the Air is pre- 
sented each school day on Station WHAM, 
1:30-1:45 p.m., by the Rochester, New York, 
public schools. Paul C. Reed, director, De- 
partment of Visual and Radio Education, is 
in charge. 

Station WQXR, The 


has ordered 


New York Times, 
transmitting and receiving 
equipment for facsimile broadcasting. Re- 
ceivers are to be placed throughout the 
New York metropolitan area so that ex- 
perimental tests may be conducted early 
in 1947. 

Siegfried Mickelson, news director, Sta- 
tion WCCO, Minneapolis, was named re- 
cently to the post of first vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Radio News Directors. 
Mr. Mickelson was formerly a member of 
the faculty of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Minnesota 4-H and rural youth mem- 
bers 14 to 25 years of age will compete 
this year for the fifth successive time in a 
radio public speaking contest. Participants 
will prepare their own five to seven minute 
speeches on the topic, “How Can I Con- 
tribute to Greater Unity Among People?” 


Mary Dvoretzky and Helen Cunning- 
ham, Philadelphia public school teachers, 
are the recipients of the Third Annual 
Scholarship Award presented by Benedict 
Gimbel, Jr., president, Station WIP. The 
scholarships make it possible for the recipi- 
ents to take the radio course at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The selection commit- 
tee consisted of three educators: Gertrude 
Golden and Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, Phila- 


delphia public schools, and Dr. Frederick C. 


Gruber, University of Pennsylvania. 


Walla Walla College in Washingt» 
has taken out a library membership in tie 
AER. 

Richard W. Morton is director of audio- 
visual aids in the West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, schools. 

W. A. Gregory, Sewanhaka high school, 
Floral Park, New York, is director of the 
new FM station there. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, completed recently new studios for the 
use of students participating in the radio 
workshop. 

James D. Connolly, director of program 
promotion, CBS, was a guest speaker at the 
Georgia Radio Institute, November 21, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Bennett A. Cerf, New York publisher, 
and Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta Consti- 
tution, were elected recently to membership 
on the George Foster Peabody Awards 
Board. 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 

KATHLEEN N. LARDIE, President, supervisor, 
Department of Radio Education, Detroit public 
schools. 

JENNINGS PIERCE, First Vice President, man- 
ager, Public Service Department, NBC, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

WILLIAM LADD, Second Vice President, director, 
Radio Workshop, Seattle, Washington, public 
schools. 

GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, Secretary, Federal! 
Radio Education Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 

GEORGE JENNINGS, Treasurer, director, Chi- 
cago Radio Council, 228 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 1. 

I. KEITH TYLER, Past President, director of radi 
education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
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REGIONAL PRESIDENTS 
RUTH WEIR MILLER, Northeastern, 
sistant, Philadelphia public schools. 
SAM H. LINCH, Southeastern, supervisor of radio 
education, Atlanta public schools. 
BLANCHE YOUNG, Great Lakes, radio consultant, 
Indianapolis public schools. 

RUSSELL PORTER, West Central, Department of 
Communications, University of Denver. 
JOHN W. GUNSTREAM, Southwestern, 

Video Institute, 1501 Young St., 
MARY E. GILMORE, Northwest Pacific, director 
KBPS, Portland, Oregon, public schools. 
RICHARD H. REEVE, Southwestern Pacific, 

Sixth Ave., Sacramento, California. 
KENNETH CAPLE, Canadian, director of schoo 
broadcasting, British Columbia, Canada. 
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ALPHA EPSILON RHO 
The Association sponsors Alpha Epsilon Rho, an 
undergraduate, professional fraternity in radio 
SHERMAN P. LAWTON, Executive Secretary 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
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Are More Radio Education Conferences Needed? 





HE TIME HAS COME, it seems to this writer, when care- 
ful consideration needs to be given to the general prob- 
lem of radio education conferences. Radio educators, 

and others who are interested in that field, are limited in the 
time and money they have to devote to meetings; yet they 
need to get together frequently to hear about and discuss 
their common problems. Radio educators and representatives 
of the radio industry need also to have the opportunity regu- 
larly to consider the problems which affect them both. This 
“oive and take” which such a conference makes possible 
should promote a better understanding and would be mutu- 
ally profitable to both groups. 

The first time the leaders in educational broadcasting as- 
sembled to discuss their problems with members of the radio 
industry and representatives of the federal regulatory body 
was in June, 1930, in Columbus, Ohio. This first Institute 
for Education by Radio was the inspiration of Dr. W. W. 
Charters, then director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at the Ohio State University and now director of 
research at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. It lasted 
ten days and was sponsored jointly by the Payne Fund, the 
Ohio State Department of Education, and the Ohio State 
University. The papers which were read at this Institute 
and the discussions which took place were subsequently pub- 
lished under the title, Education on the Air. 

The success of the first institute and the interest exhibited 
by the educators and the industry alike in its published pro- 
ceedings resulted in the establishment on a permanent basis 
at the Ohio State University of the Institute for Education 
by Radio as the one large annual national meeting attended 
hy all persons interested in the general field of educational 
broadcasting. It is not surprising, therefore, that institute 
sessions have been held in Columbus each year since 1930 
with the exception of 1945 when the ODT barred all nation- 
al meetings because of transportation shortages. 

Now that travel restrictions have been removed and other 
conditions are improving the question arises as to whether 
there is a need for other radio education meetings to supple- 
ment the Columbus Institute. And, if so, on what basis they 
should be established. 

Some individuals believe that there should be meetings to 
liscuss different aspects or levels of educational broadcast- 
ng. For example, the Chicago public schools have conducted 
or ten vears a School Broadcast Conference which, by its 

me, implies that its problems center around the radio in 
terests of the schools, both elementary and secondary. This 
int of view led Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, to 
nduct, on October 28-30, 1946, a Conference on College 
dio, which was devoted to the radio problems peculiar 


junior and senior colleges. Similarly, the University of 
klahoma will hold, on March 6-9, 1947, its second annual 


. 


Conference on Station Problems. Presumably each of these 
three conferences appeals to a different group of educational 
broadcasters, but each of the three, either directly or indi- 
rectly, aims at a national clientele. 

The question might be raised as to whether the conferences 
secondary to the Columbus Institute should be organized 
on an interest basis or on a regional basis. Certainly it is im- 
portant that there be one annual national meeting at which 
will gather leaders in educational broadcasting from the en- 
tire nation as well as from other countries. It is important 
also that such a meeting attract and include representatives 
of the radio industry, of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and of other government agencies interested in edu- 
cational broadcasting. No field can hope to advance unless 
provision is made for such a get-together. It is even more 
important in a field as new as education by radio. But can 
or should these leaders be expected to go to more than one 
national meeting ? 

People interested in school broadcasting naturally wish to 
attend the School Broadcast Conference in Chicago, but most 
of them are unwilling to miss the Columbus Institute. Those 
who live on the West Coast, for example, and find it possible 
to attend but one meeting inevitably choose Columbus, even 
though Columbus may not be able to devote as much time 
to the subject of school broadcasting as does Chicago. A 
similar choice faces those who are interested in college radio 
or in station problems. 

Would there be merit in the establishment of regional con- 
ferences on educational broadcasting so that those who were 
fortunate enough to attend the national meeting in Columbus 
could bring the spirit and findings of that gathering to the 
many thousands of teachers and radio people who could not 
take such a long trip? These regional conferences would not 
need to consider matters of national policy in radio educa- 
tion. Such discussions would naturally belong in the Colum- 
lus Institute. Thus each regional conference would have 
more time to devote to the details of the various radio inter- 
est fields represented. Sections could be arranged on school 
broadcasts, on college radio, on school and college radio 
workshops, on classroom utilization, on teaching apprecia- 
tion and discrimination, and on any other subject for which 
there was a legitimate demand. A section on station prob 
lems might even be included so as to insure a good repre- 
sentation from the radio industry. 

If such regional conferences are to be established, whose 
responsibility is it? Universities, colleges, and the larger 
school systems might be the sponsors. The Association for 
Fducation by Radio is another possibility. Perhaps the AER 
is the logical agency ; it includes in its membership individu- 
als from all groups interested in education by radio. What 


co you think ?—Tracy F. Tyrer, Editor. 
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EPTEMBER 23-27, as a representa- 
tive of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, I attended the first 

meeting of the United States National 
Commission on Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Cooperation convened in 
Washington, D. C. 

Under the able direction of the Hon- 
orable William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, the 
representatives worked unceasingly to 
draw up recommendations to be con- 
sidered at the first meeting of UNES- 
CO which was scheduled to open in 
Paris in November. 

[ wish I might share all the experi- 
ences of those four days with you. Since 
that is impossible, I am listing below 
notes explaining the objectives of the 
National (Commission and_ excerpts 
from remarks made by distinguished 
representatives at that meeting. 

The National Commission was the 
first group in this country to be estab- 
lished to serve as a direct and perma- 
nent link between United States citizens 
and the American Delegation to an in- 
ternational body. The international body 
is the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization which 
is known as UNESCO. The prepara- 
tory work the establishment of 
UNESCO has been conducted in Lon- 
don since last fall. The first meeting 
of UNESCO opened in Paris in No- 
vember. 

The purpose of UNESCO is stated 
in Article I of the Constitution of the 
Organization as follows: 


for 


The purpose of the Organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world, without distinction 
in race, sex, language or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations ... 


The 


posed of representatives of fifty prin- 


National Commission is com- 
cipal national organizations, represen- 
tatives of ten organizations selected by 
the Commission, and forty members 
selected by the Department of State, 
ten representing the Federal Govern- 
ment, fifteen representing state and 
local authorities, and fifteen members 
chosen at large. 


“Peace on Earth 
Good Will to Men” 


the 


1946, this wish has special significance. 


During Christmas season of 


Throughout our land, educators, sci- 
entists, and leaders in cultural organi- 
zations, working through the United 
Nations and 


Cultural Organization, have placed the 


Educational, Scientific, 
promotion of peace through under- 
standing first on their list of objectives. 

We who are engaged in the field of 
mass the most 
powerful medium at our disposal for 
the attainment of this goal. Radio is a 
ready tool, is more accessible than any 


communication have 


other, and it reaches quickly and deep- 
ly into the hearts of men. As Archibald 
MacLeish has said, 


Today we have new and almost miraculous 
methods of communication between men. .. . 
The question is not whether they can be 
used. The question is whether we have the 
boldness and the courage and imagination to 
use them in areas in which they were never 
used before. . .. We, the clerks, the teachers 

. the artists . . . the men of science and 
learning should be proud to the point of 
humility that it falls to our lot to fight so 
great a cause with so great a possibility of 
victory in our hands. 


My Christmas wish for each of you 
is that you will have the faith in the 
medium in which you work and the 
strength to perform the tasks that must 
be done if we are to assume our respon- 
sibility for using radio as a means of 
establishing a better world in which to 
live. MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

-KATHLEEN N. LARDIE. 


The Governments of the States parties to 
this Constitution on behalf of their peoples 
declare that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed . . — 
Preamble of the Constitution of UNESCO. 


Section I of the UNESCO Const1- 
tution states that the purpose of the 
Organization is “to contribute to peace 
and security.” The word, purpose, 1s 
singular; no other purpose is named. 


UNESCO's task . . . is not to employ in- 
ternational collaboration to improve the arts 
or to advance science or to perfect the tech- 
niques of education. On the contrary, 
UNESCO's task is to employ science and 


education and the arts to make clear and 
articulate, as they alone can make clear and 
articulate, the underlying agreements between 
the peoples of the earth... 


Education which once differed from family 
to family and from town to town and later, 
from country to country and from class to 
class, has, over great areas of the world, 
become one in purpose and in essential sub- 
stance, if not in manner and in form. 
ARCHIBALD MAcLEIsH. 


Today we realize that an increase in knowl- 
edge and understanding between the peoples 
of the world—an understanding of each 
other’s aims, fears, and ways of life is es- 
sential if the world is to live at peace... 


Peoples must speak to peoples with the 
new instruments of the age in which they 
live. These instruments are chiefly the press, 
radio, and motion pictures—WILLIAM Ben- 
TON. 


Over the centuries, we find it has been 
more difficult to prevent wars than to win 
them. And despite the growing complexity 
of modern war, the same is true today. 


If man is to avert the danger of atomic 
self-destruction, he must purge himself. of 
the hate and ignorance that invariably lead 
to war. 


This will require intelligence, understand- 
ing and a free exchange of ideas among the 
peoples of the world. Unfortunately, it is 
easier for us to mobilize men into armies 
than to educate them—GENERAL Omar N. 
BRADLEY. 


And particularly must we rely on the 
humanists—the historians, the philosophers, 
the artists, the poets, the novelists, the 
dramatists—all those who fashion ideas, con- 
cepts and forms that give meaning to life 
and furnish the patterns of conduct. It is 
they who really construct the world we live 
in, and it is they who, with sensitive aware- 
ness to human perplexity and aspiration and 
with the power of imaginative presentation, 
can speak effectively to a distracted world.— 
DanieEt C, RIcu. 


Our age demands a new idealism, a new 
faith that science can cure the ills that come 
through the perversion of its achievements. 
The media of mass communication—feeble 
words to describe giant liberators—can, un- 
der the leadership of UNESCO, create the 
conditions which will rescue us ... 
from the fatal heritage of the past—man’s 
enslavement to his own death-impulse. 


UNESCO must be both the conscience and 
the spearhead of the United Nations —HEnnr! 
Bonnet, French Ambassador to the United 
States. 


A second meeting of the National 
Commission will be held in Washing- 
ton to review the activities of the Peace 
Conference held last month in Paris.—- 
KATHLEEN N. LArpriE, Member of the 
National Commission of UNESCO. 
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The FCC States Its Case* 





HIS AFTERNOON I would like to 
discuss a number of current topics 
—the first being the Blue Book." 

Before beginning I am pleased to 
state that the remarks which I am about 
to make have the approval of all of the 
members of the Commission. In fact, 
the approval which I have is so definite 
that I am not at all sure that this speech 
is not subject to judicial review under 
the new provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act of 1946. I should 
add that Commissioner Durr, who is 
in Moscow attending the Five-Power 
Telecommunications Conference, did 
not participate in the consideration of 
my remarks but I have no reason to 
believe that he would dissent. 

Now I understand that some people 
are expecting a fight on the Blue Book 
issue. They expect this because of cer- 
tain language used by my host [Justin 
Miller] in discussing this report. I am 
expected to reply in purple words. 
Many have said that they hope T will. 
They are doomed to disappointment. 

This is not going to be a fight. A 
quarrel would serve no purpose. In- 
stead, it would divert attention from 
the real issues of the Blue Book. And 
it would hinder the closer cooperation 
between the industry and the Federal 
Communications Commission which is 
necessary for the solution of this and 
other important problems. 

I have felt that we have been moving 
closer and closer toward a healthy but 
proper arm’s length working relation- 
ship between Government and industry 
in the communications field. We at the 
CC want to continue in this direction. 
That is why a quorum of the Commis- 
sion and its principal staff officers have 
moved here to Chicago for your con- 
vention. We are here to consult with 
you, to learn your problems, to advise 
you in any way and in every way that 
we can. 

It is our objective that the FCC shall 
not in your mind be a house of mystery, 
a dark chamber where schemes are 
hatched to plague you. And in this con- 
nection I want to say that, if I were a 


*\ portion of an address delivered before the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 23, 1946. 
he affectionate term by which the radio industry 
knows the March 7, 1945 report of the Federal 
Communications Commission entitled ‘Public Serv- 
' Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees.” 


broadcaster and if I believed some of 
the things that have been said and some 
of the things that have been written, 
I would spend many a sleepless night. 
I am sure that while trying to count 
sheep I would instead find myself 
counting six FCC Commissioners 
jumping over the fence. 

It is my purpose here today to tell 
you where the Commission stands on 
the problems of current importance to 
broadcasters. So far as is humanly 
possible we are now operating and we 
will continue to operate in a goldfish 
bowl. The production lines, and the 
other statements which we have issued 
from time to time, are tangible evidence 
of this desire. We want you to know 
exactly where we stand. If the only 
thing that has been keeping you awake 
at night is worrying what the FCC is 
planning to do next—I am assuming 
there is nothing else on your conscience 
—then tonight you shall enjoy a good 
night’s sleep. 

It is in this spirit of letting you know 
exactly what we are thinking and pre- 
cisely what we are doing that I want 
to approach my discussion of the Blue 
Book. 

First, I wish that you would put 
aside some of the things that you have 
heard and read that purport to sum up 
what the Blue Book says. Then, I wish 
you would sit down and actually re- 
read the Blue Book. If you did, this is 
what you would find. It makes these 
points : 

[1] The Blue Book says that when 
an applicant represents that he is going 
to do certain things, that he should in 
fact do something reasonably close to 
that which he said he would do. 

[2] The Blue Book says that a rea- 
sonable amount of time including some 
time in the desirable parts of the broad- 
cast day should be devoted to sustain- 
ing programs. This is to keep the 
broadcaster’s hands free to offer the bal- 
anced program that every real broad- 
caster has always been eager to offer. 
Don’t let anyone tell you that the Com- 
mission has said that a commercial pro- 
gram cannot be a public service pro- 
gram. The book says no such thing 
and the Commission intends no such 
thing. 

[3] The Blue Book says that a 


broadcaster should devote a reasonable 
amount of time to local live programs. 
I shouldn’t think that there could be 
any dispute about this. If a man is truly 
entitled to call himself a ““broadcaster”’ 
he would, I should think, want to orig- 
inate some programs of his own so that 
the community which he is licensed to 
serve will have an outlet for the dis- 
cussion of its local problems and for 
the development of its local talent and 
resources. A true broadcaster will not 
content himself simply with plugging 
his transmitter into a network or a 
turntable and going off to Florida for 
the winter. Unless there is to be local 
origination of programs we don’t need 
radio stations in the various communi- 
ties; all we require are unattended 
boosters. 





[4] The Blue Book says that radio 
should not content itself with being 
simply an entertainment medium, leav- 
ing it to the press and the movies to 
keep the American people informed on 
the important issues of the day. Radio, 
it says, should make an adequate 
amount of time available for the dis- 
cussion of public issues. 


[5] The Blue Book says that ad- 
vertising plays an indispensable part 
in our system of broadcasting. But that 
should not mean that broadcasting 
should be run solely in the interest of 
the advertisers rather than that of the 
listeners. Specific advertising excesses 
are described. Financial statistics are 
cited to show it is not necessary for the 
industry to indulge in these advertising 
excesses to enjoy a decent profit. 





In appraising the standards of serv- 
ice from broadcast stations, we must 
take into account that we are not deal- 
ing with an out-at-the-elbows industry 
that must scrimp to make both ends 
meet. By 1939, the annual return on 
the depreciated cost of tangible prop- 
erty [before federal income tax] for 
all networks and stations had already 
reached 67 per cent. But that was just 
a beginning. It reached 83 per cent, 99 
per cent, and 96 per cent in 1942. But 
even greater prosperity was just 
around the corner, for in 1943 the re- 
turn went up to 158 per cent. The next 
year the return was 222 per cent. For 
1945, the figure was 201 per cent. 
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[6] The Blue 


the question of what can be done. First 


300k then comes to 


it says that the primary responsibility 
for corrective steps “rests with the li- 
censees of broadcast stations, including 
the network organizations” and the in- 
dustry trade associations. Finally, it 
points out that the Commission has a 
statutory responsibility for the public 
interest. The Commission says that in 
discharging this responsibility it will, 
in examining license renewal applica- 
tions, take into account the principles 
I have just summarized. 

That is the Blue Book. We do not 
intend to bleach it. We at the Commis- 
sion sincerely believe that every prin- 
ciple enunciated in it is calculated to 
increase the stature of the individual 
broadcaster, to encourage him to ex- 
control his 
business, and to assist him to escape 
from the dictation of the advertiser. 


ercise greater over own 


However, my host, in various public 
statements the nation the 
publication of the Blue Book, has been 


over since 
teasing the Commission, saying we are 
stooges for the Communists. He has 
said that we have violated the First 
Amendment which guarantees freedom 
of speech. He has called us “obfus- 
smart-alecks,” 
“‘ouileful 
men,” “astigmatic perverters of soci- 


cators,” “intellectual 


“professional appeasers,”’ 


cty. 

‘Now those comments haven't cooled 
our friendship because, you see, we be- 
lieve in free speech. 

Meanwhile, many of America’s lead- 
ing newspapers have also been looking 
into this problem. In view of the fact 
that they might be counted upon to be 
alert to any threat to free speech in 
this country I think you will find some 
You 


navy have missed these because your 


of their comments interesting. 


usual sources of information have not 
been over-zealous in bringing them to 
your attention. 


The Milwaukee Journal: “Some [station 
operators] seem to have lost sight of the fact 
that they operate by grace of the public and 
have a public responsibility.” 


The Washington Post: “The recent report 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
sets forth a doctrine which seems to us 
incontestable ~ 

Life Magazine: “The American radio cur- 
rently presents one of history's most amus- 
ing, yet disturbing instances of mankind's 
technology getting ahead of its culture.” 
“The 
which 


Vonittor: 
commercials to 


The Christian 
blatant and insistent 


Ocrence 


the FCC called attention have in many cases 
become offensive.” 


The Miami Daily News: “Some stations 
are too commercially minded to fulfill their 
obligations to the public welfare.” 


The New York Herald Tribune: “If cer- 
tain practices are losing listeners, radio 
should reform itself. And it is about time 
to get on with the job.” 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “The FCC 
cannot permit such betrayal of the public 
trust by those licensed to uphold it.” 


St. Louts Globe-Democrat: “Until radio 
learns the same self-control [as newspapers] 
over its more noxious commercials, it merits 
censure.” 


Variety Magazine: “Slowly but surely, 
over the past few years, over-commercializa- 
tion has won out. Good taste, development of 
original radio technique, and cognizance of 
public service programming have gone by 
the boards.” 


The Cleveland Piain Dealer: “Radio can 
aid by carrying more of the good chain cul- 
tural and public service shows which now 
go by the boards.” 


The New York Times: “Surely, it cannot 
be construed as a challenge to freedom of 
speech to insist that a person using a public 
property treat that property as he himself 
said he would.” 


The Hartford 
rou. 


Courant: “Hats off to the 

The Blue Book is not a lone voice 
crying in the night. 

The Blue Book says that American 
radio is over-commercial. If it is not 
over-commercial, let’s have the facts 
which prove it. If it is, then take steps 
to eliminate the excesses. Don’t use a 
sacred constitutional freedom as a shield 
to ward off charges that your industry 
is too commercial. 

I say that as applied to the Blue Book 
the cry “free speech” is a red herring. 

What is the Commission’s next 
move? I take this occasion to deny that 
the Commission is planning to punish 
large numbers of wayward broadcast- 
ers by forcing them to listen to their 
own stations two hours every day. This 
would be clearly unconstitutional, as 
cruel and unusual punishment. [VIII 
Amendment | 

Of the 322 applications pending for 
renewal at the time the Blue Book was 
issued, seven have now been set down 
for hearing. 

These are not the only stations which 
present problems but the Commission 
felt that no useful purpose would be 
served by renewal 
proceedings. We are proceeding slowly 
and judiciously. We will gather infor- 
mation on this problem as we go along. 


wholesale license 


As announced in the report we hope 
that the public and the industry will 


do their part. We are waiting for you 

to act. We hope that this convention 

will produce constructive measures for 

the solution of this problem, so that 

broadcasting will raise its sights and 

go on to still greater achievements. 
AM Licensing Policy 

My next subject is one which finds 
my host and me in complete agreement. 
It is the Commission’s AM licensing 
policy. 

When the war ended there were 936 
AM stations. We announced that the 
wartime freeze on broadcast construc- 
tion was being lifted and that we would 
be back in business at the same old 
stand beginning October 8, 1945. 

A year has passed. Let’s see what 
has happened. We have granted 448 
permits for the construction of new AM 
stations and we still have 659 more 
AM applications pending. 

The applicants who are waiting for 
their file numbers to be reached in our 
application processing lines [and_ in- 
cidentally no one has succeeded in in- 
venting a way for getting his case 
considered ahead of his turn], and the 
applicants who are in hearing say that 
we are moving at a snail’s pace. 

On the other hand, there are a few 
broadcasters who joined the lodge prior 
to October, 1945, who fear that the 
Commission is introducing competition 
to their communities with ‘irrational 
haste.” 

To the applicants who say we move 
too slowly, I answer that in the last 12 
months we have done almost 11 years’ 
work. In the 11 years between 1934 
and October, 1945 the Commission li- 
censed 451 new AM stations. And, as 
I have said, in the 12 months between 
October, 1945 and October, 1946 we 
authorized 448 new stations, only 3 
short of equalling the total actions of 
the preceding 11 years. 

Now my next remarks are addressed 
to the handful of broadcasters who re- 
gard this new competition as unwel- 
come. They cry for the Commission 
to preserve the position they have en- 
joyed as a result of the wartime freeze 
on the construction of new stations 
They ask the Commission to make an 
economic determination as to the nun 


ber of stations their community will 
support. I don't believe they realize tl 
degree of federal regulation which the) 
invite. This is what would be involvec 
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First, the FCC would have to make 
an estimate of the potential radio ad- 
vertising revenue in the market. This 
would, of course, vary depending upon 
the efficiency of the operators to tap 
that potential. 

So the second step would be to make 
an appraisal of the efficiency of the 
present broadcaster and the new appli- 
cant. 

Third, the Commission would have 
to determine what a fair revenue for 
the existing broadcaster would be. This 
would be necessary in order to ascer- 
tain whether there would be enough 
left over for a new station. 

Fourth, to be certain that all simi- 
larly situated existing broadcasters are 
treated alike we would have to pre- 
scribe a uniform system of accounting. 

Fifth, this would involve a review 
of your capital investment, your in- 
come account, and your operating ex- 
penses, including the salary you pay 
yourself and your office boy. 

In other words, the suggestion is that 
the Commission concern itself with the 
details of your business activities even 
to the point of saying what your in- 
come shall be. In fact, like the Indians, 
you would become wards of the Govy- 
ernment. 

I don’t think the industry wants this. 
Fortunately the Communications Act 
would not permit such regulation. The 
\ct provides for free competition and 
the wisdom of this system has been 
demonstrated by 20 years of experi- 
ence. 

| recognize that new competition will 
bring with it some change. It will bring 
men with new ideas, new ways of do- 
ing business, new ways of program- 
ming. To meet this you will find new 
and better ways of serving the public. 
By this process you yourselves ad- 
vanced American radio when you en- 
tered the field. And by this process we 
shall advance still further. 

As new faces appear around these 
tables, don’t assume that they will have 
to be served from the same pie and that 
your slice will be that much smaller. 
(here are vast opportunities for this 
usiness which are as yet untapped. 
loday’s pie will not have to feed us 
morrow. As the newcomers take their 
aces beside us the pie will grow larg- 

In this connection I should like to 
int out that 52 per cent of the sta- 


tions granted in the last year have gone 
to communities which heretofore have 
had no station. Certainly these will not 
take the bread out of anyone’s mouth. 
Twenty-two per cent went to towns 
where heretofore there was only one 
station. 
Frequency Modulation 

My next subject is FM. The Com- 
mission has expressly authorized me 
to say to you again that it is our opin- 
ion that FM is the finest aural broad- 
cast system attainable in the present 
state of the radio art. FM is not com- 
ing; it’s here. And it is growing fast. 
Already there are 66 stations in opera- 
tion and 564 more authorized [count- 
ing both construction permits and con- 
ditional grants]. In addition, there are 
307 applications pending. Our long- 
range plans for FM look forward to 
the day when every square inch of ev- 
ery state from the Atlantic Ocean west 
to the middle of the Dakotas, Nebras- 
ka, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas will 
be covered—night and day—with satis- 
factory FM signals. Similarly, FM sig- 
nals solidly will blanket the Pacific 
Coast states. The area in between these 
two sections is what is now the poorest 
served portion of our country. FM will 
serve large parts of it but cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to serve it all. Here 
our long-range plans look for a re- 
vamped AM service to fill in the gaps. 

Most AM broadcasters are pulling 
for FM. And well they should. Many 
local channel operators will, when they 
get FM, be able for the first time to 
sit in their homessin the evening and 
hear their own stations. Thus, it is not 
hard to understand why 579 [65 per 
cent] of the established AM_ stations 
licensed prior to October, 1945, have 
applied for FM. There are 315 [35 
per cent] who have not applied. Of 
these, 215 are locals and I urge them 
to get their applications in just as fast 
as they can. Of the 100 remaining hold- 
outs, 83 are regionals and 17 are 1A 
who may be re- 
lying on their higher power to shelter 
them from FM. They may find it won't 
work that way. | believe they should 
review their position. 

I have heard it said that some broad- 
casters are afraid that FM is a booby 
trap. They say they have been told that 
if they get an FM station, then the 
duopoly rule will spring into play and 
they will be forced to sell their AM. 


and 1B clear channels, 


As we see it today, the AM broadcaster 
who goes into FM will continue to op- 
erate his AM station until FM replaces 
AM in that area. 

Today there is one loud discordant 
note in FM—receivers. While the man- 
ufacturers have turned out an unpre- 
cedented quantity of low-priced AM 
sets, the FM sets have been coming 
slowly except from the produc- 
lines of several manufacturers 
who are solidly behind FM. Some say 
that the other manufacturers are sabo- 
taging FM. I do not go this far. | am 
convinced that some manufacturers 
who believe in FM have been handi- 
capped by production difficulties and 
inability to get materials. Others have 
been lethargic and said “FM can wait 
—right now there is a lush market for 
cheap AM receivers and I’m going to 
get my share.” 

I am convinced, however, that the 
majority of the manufacturers recog- 
nize the role that FM is destined to 
play in our broadcast structure and 
will do their part. After all, 12 months 
from now when we have hundreds of 
FM stations on the air, there is going 
to be a tremendous demand for FM 
receivers. In fact, if a man lives in a 
town with 3 AM stations and 3 FM 
stations do you think he will buy a 
receiver which can get only half of the 
stations in town? 

In a sentence, the way to get FM 
moving still faster is for you to get 
stations on the air and the public will 
demand receivers. | know it’s hard to 
convince yourself that you should 
spend money to put on a program that 
nobody can hear. But it’s even harder 
to convince the public that it should 
buy sets when there is nothing to listen 
to. It’s your next move, Give this new 
superior broadcast service to the people 
as soon as possible. 


very 
tion 


Television 

The Commission also sees a bright 
and important future for television. 
We are convinced that the American 
people want television and that they 
need television. Television will not be 
simply a luxury entertainment service. 
Its educational potential is unlimited. 
It will be the most powerful commun- 
ication tool of them all. Already 41 
television stations have been authorized 
and receiver production lines are in mo- 
tion. 

I am not going into detail on televi- 
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sion this afternoon because the Com- 
mission, on December 9, will hold a 
hearing where we hope to obtain a 
great deal of information. After the 
hearing we will inform the industry 
and the public of everything we have 
learned. 

At the time of your last convention 
in 1944 the world was in the flames of 
war. American radio certainly did its 
part to speed the day of victory. 


Now, at the time of this convention 
we are at one of the most critical turn- 
ing points in human history. Problems 
of baffling complexity beset the road 
to permanent peace, recovery, and 
progress. To fail in conquering these 
problems means chaos. No force in 
our society has a greater opportunity 
or a_ greater responsibility in this 
struggle than you broadcasters. No one 
else can arm the people with facts so 


fully or so quickly on all phases of 
these issues. No one else can inspire 
the people so effectively to exert their 
highest intelligence and their noblest 
impulses as responsible citizens in a 
free democracy. 

The Commission pledges you every 
cooperation in enabling American radio 
to meet the challenge—CHar-es R. 
DENNY, acting chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission. 





Evaluation of Radio Institutes 





FFECTIVE TEACHING Connotes a rec- 
ognition of all the known and 
potential forces ,which influ- 

ence the thinking and subsequent 
action of the people. The radio has 
provided man with an immediate 
means of communication which has 
been a tremendous factor in the de- 
velopment of social, political, and 
moral attitudes. It is therefore im- 
perative that educators understand 
the full potentialities of the radio 
and acquaint the boys and girls with 
its use. 

Through the intelligent use of the 
radio in the classroom the teacher 
can provide rich learning experience 
for the child which will help him in 
developing a better understanding 
of the world in which he lives. 

I have given briefly the guiding 
philosophy of Radio Institutes which 
I have had part in promoting and 
operating. 

The ways and means developed 
by the directors and staffs of the 
various Radio Institutes vary, but 
the basic purposes are always the 
same; mainly, to provide oppor- 
tunities for teachers to improve 
their competence in the use of the 
radio and also to broaden the scope 
of educational experiences for boys 
and girls. 

The proper use of the radio in the 
classroom involves much’ more 
understanding than the simple act 
of tuning in a program and letting 
the children listen. Even though the 
program was developed for a defi- 
nite educational purpose, without 
doubt incidental learning 
would accrue to the listeners. How- 
ever, with good planning on the 
part of the teacher the same program 
can become a rich learning experi- 
ence for the children. 


some 


Radio listening like any other 
learning activity must be planned 
by the teacher if the full measure of 
learning is to be gained from its use. 
The utilization of the radio in the 
classroom is a major objective of all 
radio institutes. Teachers are given 
experience in planning, selecting, 
and supervising radio programs for 
classroom use. A radio program 
when properly used may be the one 
learning activity which rescues a 
dull unit in science, social studies, 
or literature from an uninteresting 
ending. 

New and interesting information 
is introduced in dramatic fashion 
which excites the flagging interest 
of the children and breathes new life 
into the unit. Pupils have a new 
zest for more knowledge related to 
the problem. Additional reading 
and research on the part of the chil- 
dren naturally follow and the unit 
becomes a successful learning ex- 
perience for the class. 

The radio has an enviable place 
in the development of public atti- 
tudes toward social, economic, and 
political problems. It has the advan- 
tage of presenting current questions 
in a dramatic fashion which com- 
mands the attention of the listener. 
This condition places a positive in- 
junction on the teachers to give 
children guidance in discriminating 
listening. They have been working 
at a similar job in the field of litera- 
ture for years, and I believe attained 
However, more re- 
cently they have used the radio to 
implement their efforts in the latter 
task. These needs of our teachers 
are met through well planned radio 
institutes. 


some success. 


Group participation in discussion 
and planning courses of action are 


of much concern to educators today. 
They are fully aware that training 
in these skills is an essential part of 
the educational experiences of the 
citizen of tomorrow. The use of the 
radio in the school has given greater 
impetus to the development of these 
skills than any other learning aid. 

Radio discussion groups in junior 
and senior high schools are grow- 
ing in number throughout the coun- 
try at a tremendous rate. Teachers 
who had never attempted to set up 
discussion groups in their class- 
rooms learned through Radio Insti- 
tutes the techniques of organizing 
and directing this very effective 
learning activity. A survey of teach- 
er opinion in Portland bears out this 
conclusion. 

It is my observation that Radio 
Institutes are an excellent means of 
breaking teachers away from the 
bond of traditionalism in their gen- 
eral practices. They have to learn 
to use a new instrument in vitalizing 
their otherwise dull and monotonous 
classroom practice. It is then less 
dificult to persuade them to try 
other new practices in their class 
rooms. 

The Radio Institute provides 
training in the learning activities | 
have described, and many others 
which are just as important, but 
space does not permit their inclusion 
in this brief discussion—Watrt A. 
LonG, assistant superintendent, Port 
land, Oregon, public schools. 





Television in February 

The February Journal will be de- 
voted to television and its implications 
for education. Articles and suggestio1 
should be sent immediately to Telev 
sion Committee, AER, 228 North | 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Tenth Annual School Broadcast Conference 





HE TENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL BROAD- 
CAST CONFERENCE met at the Hotel 
Continental, Chicago, October 21- 

23, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Radio Council. It was the opinion of 
this observer and, undoubtedly, of the 
|,000 broadcasters and teachers who 
attended the meetings, that the 1946 
affair was the best of the conferences 
yet sponsored by the Radio Council. 

- The Conference was highlighted by 
significant statements on the school 
use of radio by several nationally- 
known school superintendents, reports 
on radio in the re-education of Japan 
and Germany, an outline of UNES- 
CO’s use of radio, a discussion of the 
State Department’s short wave pro- 
and reviews of the present 
and frequency 
modulation. Due observance was made 


grams, 
status of television 
of the fifth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Association for Education 
by Radio. The AER’s president, Kath- 
leen N. Lardie, received the Seventh 
\nnual Award of Merit for Outstand- 
ing Service in Educational Radio. 
The first general session was devoted 
to a topic of great interest to both 
teachers and radio educators—‘The 
Superintendent Looks at Radio.” Su- 
perintendents Willard E. Goslin, Min- 
neapolis; Vierling Kersey, Los Ange- 
les; and John S. Herron, Newark, New 
Jersey, were the speakers, with Philip 
J. Hickey, St. Louis, in the chair. The 
interest in educational radio displayed 


by these 


school administrators was 
both by the teachers and 
broadcasters in the audience. It is to 
be hoped that the enthusiasm and ideas 
of these men are conveyed to many of 
their fellow superintendents! Mr. Gos- 
lin, whose topic was “Radio as an Aid 

Instruction,” pointed out that “In 
ldition to the training which broad- 
casting provides and the inspiration or 
clarification 


welcomed 


which a good program 
offers to the listener, appreciation of 
the potential power of radio and its 
effects upon the peoples of the world 
s something that every child should be 
ught.” 
nsive review of “Radio as an Aid to 
tblic Relations,” while Mr. Herron 
tlined the problems facing the New- 
< system in organizing its FM sta- 
n. 


Mr. Kersey gave a compre- 


The second general session, on “The 
Use of Radio in Adult Education,” 
with Allen Miller, director, Rocky 
Mountain Radio Council, as chairman, 
brought the network point of view 
from Robert Saudek, public service 
director, American Broadcasting Com- 
pany ; a statement of radio’s obligation 
to the class audience from H. B. Mc- 
Carty, director, WHA, University of 
Wisconsin; and a report on serving 
a rural audience from Richard B. Hull, 
director, WOI, Iowa State College, 
Ames. : =) 

“Educational Radio Around the 
World” was the topic of the Tuesday 
morning session, arranged by Burton 
Paulu, manager, KUOM, University 
of Minnesota. At this session delegates 
heard for the first time about ‘‘Radio 
in the Re-education of Japan” [Ken R. 
Dyke, Brigadier General on MacAr- 
thur’s staff, in charge of Civil Informa- 
tion and Education], and about UN- 
ESCO’s radio plans [Richard S. Lam- 
bert of the CBC, Delegate to the Paris 
UNESCO conference.} Kenneth D. 
Fry [chief, International Broadcasting 
Division, U. S. Department of State] 
reported on radio in the re-education 
of Germany, and O. C. Wilson [as- 
sistant supervisor of educational broad- 
casts, CBC] outlined the educational 
radio problems encountered by our 
opposite numbers in Canada. Particu- 
lar interest was attached to the report 
by Mr. Lambert of UNESCO’s plans 


for mass education in world citizen- 
ship. At this session, and at the gala 
AER birthday luncheon the same day, 
Mr. Fry discussed the use of short wave 
radio by our State Department. 

The Tuesday evening session fea- 
tured several radio workshop demon- 
strations of near-professional calibre. 
The final general session focused atten- 
tion on “The Influence of Radio on the 
Lives of Children.” The concluding 
banquet included a report on the status 
of television by Don Horton, CBS 
Head of Television Research, a discus- 
sion of FM radio by C. M. Jansky, Jr., 
consulting radio engineer, as well as 
a summary by Dr. I. Keith Tyler of 
some of the fundamental communica- 
tions problems faced by radio and other 
media today. 

A more detailed report on these gen- 
eral sessions, or on the many excel- 
lently arranged and managed section 
meetings, is Out of the question in the 
space available. But a few general re- 
marks, based’ on some years of conven- 
tion attendance, will state what were, 
to this reporter at least, salient fea- 
tures of the Tenth School Broadcast 
Conference. It is encouraging to see 
how educational broadcasters, commer- 
cial broadcasters, and 


teachers are 


growing up together. They are at the 

same time less afraid and more respect- 

ful of each other. The educators are 

better broadcasters than they used to 
[please turn to page 62| 





Discussing “The Superintendent Looks at Radio” at the opening session of the 

School Broadcast Conference, Chicago, October 21 are |l to r|: ViERLING KERSEY, 

Los Angeles; Puitie J. Hickey, St. Louis; JoHN S. HeERRoN, Newark, New 
Jersey; and Wittarp E. Gostin, Minneapolis. 
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VARIETY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Producer-Director: Leon Levine 

30 Mins.; Mon. thru Fri.; 5 p.m. 
Sustaining 

WABC-CBS, N. Y. 


This group of five concurrent series 
of programs, designed chiefly for ju- 
venile consumption, stands as an 
achievement without parallel in ra- 
dio annals. Beginning its 17th year 
on the air, “School of the Air” has 
somewhat remodelled its curriculum 
this fall but retains the same high 
criteria in intention and execution 


that have made this series an un- 


qualified boon for progressive educa- 
ors and parents. 

Antidote for the pabulum ladled 
out over-generously to kids by the 
usual juve programs,. the CBS 
“School” grapples seriously with the 
ideas and issues of the day. Intel- 
lectual and cultural range of the 
project is defined by the major fields 
of interest covered by the daily pro- 
grams—science, literature, music, 
current opinion, and contemporary 
life in other countries of the world. 


This is pretty heavy stuff in its 
naked definition and any normal kid 
could be expected to gag on it and 
switch the dial over to some more 
exciting cliff-hanger. But the 
“School,” aware of the hazard of 
dullness, has dressed up its pedagogy 
in an easy-to-take form. 


Three of the five daily programs, 
“World Neighbors,” “March ‘of Sci- 
ence,” and “Tales of Adventure” are 
dramats with sufficient emotional 
gratification to rivet attention while 
the ideas take root. Another series, 
“Gateways to Music,” featuring the 
CBS symphony orchestra under Ber- 
nard Hermann and a roster of guest 
artists, builds its appeal on story nar- 
ration around classical numbers. 
Kids will take this series or leave it 
alone depending upon their taste for 
serious music The fifth series, 
“Opinion, Please,” is slanted for late 
teen-agers and adults, featuring 
straight discussion of current public 
issues with pickups from college cam- 
puses for student opinion around the 


country. jetties ” 





For a manual contaming the com 


plete list of the CBS “American 
School of the Air” programs write 
Department of Education, CBS, 485 


Seriousness with which the net ap- 
proaches the “School of the Air” is 
indicated most of all by the qualit 
of the dramatic programs. They sell. 
Scripting, casting and direction are 
topnotch and consistently combine 
into a show that stands on its own 
eet as entertainment. e dramats 
of course, are strictly circumscribed 
by the purposes of the school—they 
have to make an intelligible, educa- 
tive and easily assimilable point. 
They do it with style. Shows heard 
during the week of Oct. 7-11 were 
instructive without bein dantic 
‘accurate without bein fiteral, and 
exciting without being sensational. 

ese dramats were pitching to 
youngsters, and any average 10-year- 
old could understand them, but their 
level was immeasurably higher than 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
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nine-tenths of the stuff on the air|°™“ 


allegedly written for the adult men- 
tality. 

During the sampled week, the 
“School” led off on Monday (7) with 
a colorful glimpse into Egypt as part 
of the “World Neighbors” series. 
Dramat focussed on some of the ma- 
jor social problems facing this coun- 
try through the eyes of a youn 
Egyptian student. On Tuesday (8 
“Gateways to Music” featured Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture with quotes from 
Shakespeare’s play punctuating the 
story narration. Wednesday’s “March 
of Science” series traced the story of 
bread in a fascinating account of hu- 
manity’s ascent from the primitive 
techniques of farming to our modern 
research into vitamin enrichment. 
“Tales of Adventure” on Thursday 
was out-and-out boy’s stuff, drama- 
tizing John R. Tunis’ novel, “World 
Series.” On Friday, “Opinion, Please,” 
featured a hardhitting discussion on 
the role of veterans in civilian life. 


Responsibility for this magnificent 
odaatnont roject, a tribute to all 
radio, belongs mostly to the CBS 
execs who are. bankrollin e 
“School” to the tune of $100,000 this 
season exclusive of time costs. Leon 
Levine is in direct charge as overall 
producer-director working under 
Robert B. Hudson, CBS director of 
education. Behind them stand the 
group of writers, actors and directors 
whose _ talents really made the 
“School of the Air” possible at all. 

Herm. 
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|continued from page 59| 
be, and leaders among the broadcasters 
are increasingly aware of their public 
service responsibilities. 

Kspecally gratifying was the fre- 
quent demonstration of the drawing to- 
gether of educators and broadcasters ; 
as a rule, only convention newcomers 
placed themselves at one pole or an- 
other, indicating that an exchange of 
information and ideas, generally con- 
sidered one purpose of a convention, 
actually does take place. It was of 
course impossible for one person to 
adequately cover all the section meet- 
ings, but this reporter happened to 
attend, in succession, a meeting of pub- 
lic school radio directors, and another 
of commercial station public service 
directors, and heard both groups dis- 
cussing the same question. The con- 
clusions—arrived at separately—were 
almost identical! This is not to say that 
anything like complete agreement al- 
ways exists between these two groups; 
but surely the area of agreement is 
much larger than it was nine years ago 
when the first School Broadcast Con- 
ference convened. 

There are also other indications of 
maturity. On the one hand, representa- 
tives of all groups are aware of the re- 
sponsibility of radio in helping to solve 
local, national, and international prob- 


lems. R. S. Lambert was given an 
enthusiastic ovation for his report on 
UNESCO, and it was agreed that his 
quotation from the UNESCO constitu- 
tion might well serve as the guide for 
a large part of our broadcasting: “. . . 
since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed.” 
And yet at the same time that the dele- 
gates realized the importance of radio, 
they also were able to see that it is only 
one of several influential 
munications media. 


mass com- 


Here are a few attendance figures for 
the statistically-minded reader. Of the 
more than 1,000 registrants reported by 
Conference authorities, about 85 per 
cent were from Illinois, most of these 
being from the Chicago area. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent were from outside 
[llinois—these registrants coming from 
25 states, the District of Columbia, and 
4 foreign countries. That this was truly 
a School Broadcast Conference is 
shown by the fact that some 80 per cent 
were affiliated with public school sys- 
tems, and another 10 per cent with uni- 
versities or colleges. It appears from 
these figures that the Conference suc- 
ceeded admirably in one of its major 
objectives 
outstanding 


that of bringing together 
experts on educational 
radio from all parts of the country to 


present ideas and intormation to the 
teachers of the Chicago area. 
Kathleen N. Lardie, AER President. 
received the Seventh Annual Award oj 
Merit at the final Conference banquet. 
First award for the network promotion 
of educational programs 
Frances educational director, 
McClatchy Broadcasting Company of 
California. The individual station award 
went to KLZ, Denver, for the program 
Traffikwis, which, in the words of the 
committee making the award, succeeded 
in “its purpose to cut the toll of traffic 
deaths among school children of Den- 
ver.” Teachers’ utilization awards went 
to Lavinia Powers, Hyde Park, Massa- 
chusetts; Mildred M. March, Newton, 
Massachusetts; Isabel M. Chappell, 
Washington, D. C.; Isabelle C. Young, 
Chicago ; and Annabelle Robinson, Chi- 
cago. A special commendation was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hazel Kenyon Markel 
for her work in stimulating good util- 
ization practices in Washington, D. C. 
Finally it should be said that all the 
registrants would agree that George 
Jennings and his hardworking Chicago 
Radio Council staff deserved com- 
mendation for their excellent organiza- 
tion of this Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the School Broadcast Conference.— 
BurToN PavuLu, manager, Station 
KUOM, University of Minnesota. 


went to 
Frater, 





College Radio Conference at Stephens 





TEPHENS 


COLLEGE. 


COLUMBIA, 
Missourt, was host to a “Confer- 
ence on College Radio” October 
28-30. The meeting was the first in a 
series of annual conferences to be de- 
voted to a discussion of various aspects 
of the rapidly growing field of college 
radio. The program was 
prepared by a committee consisting of 
Kenneth Bartlett, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Harry Renfro, Station KXOK, 
St. Louis: 


conference 


Richardson, Stan- 
ford University; Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 
Ohio State University ; Judith C. Wal- 
ler, NBC, Chicago; and Dr. W. W. 
Charters and Hale Aarnes, Stephens 
College. 

“The the 
topic for discussion at the opening ses- 
sion on the afternoon of October 28. 
Judith C. Waller presided. President 
James M. Wood, Stephens College, 


Inez G. 


Radio Curriculum” was 


welcomed the delegates. Speaking on 
the topic of the afternoon were: Ar- 
mand Hunter, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; John W. Bachman, Baylor, Uni- 
versity; R. Russell Porter, University 
of Denver; and Hale Aarnes. Follow- 
ing the meeting delegates were enter- 
tained at a tea in Lela Raney Wood 
Parlors, with Mrs. Mary Lou Bilsbor- 
ough, social chairman in charge. 

The topic for discussion at the Mon- 
day evening banquet was “The Uni- 
versity Administrator Looks at Radio.” 
Dr. W. W. Charters, director of re- 
search, Stephens College, presided. The 
invocation was offered by Paul Weaver, 
chairman, Division of Philosophy and 
Religion, Stephens College. The topic 
of the evening was developed in a for- 
mal address by Dr. Tracy F. 
AER Journal Editor. 

Dr. Tyler pointed out that “when the 


Tyler, 


university administrator looks at radio 
he must look at it from all angles.” He 
must ask himself such questions as 
“What and how much radio should be 
taught in the University? What and 
how much broadcasting should the uni- 
versity do? What machinery should be 
established to insure that there will be 
a continuous study carried on of the 
broader aspects of broadcasting and 
that there will be established sound all- 
university policies with respect to the 
medium? What attitude should the uni- 
versity take toward frequency modula- 
tion, television, facsimile, and other re- 
cent developments ?” 

He pointed out that the University 
of Minnesota does not have a radio de- 
partment, but that it does offer a wide 
range of courses in the various fields 
which He stressed that 
broadcasts from the University Rado 


serve radio. 
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Station tried to render a unique service, 
filling “a need which commercial sta- 
tions find it impossible or impracticable 
to fill.” He also noted the inadequacy 
of the present facilities—5,000 watts, 
daytime only. 

Dr. Tyler discussed the functions of 
the University Broadcasting Commit- 
tee, which is a representative all-uni- 
versity body, and which sets all radio 
policies at the University. One of these 
policies requires that all broadcasts 
from the University be presented on a 
sustaining basis, with no sponsorship 
permitted. 


He spent considerable time dis- 
cussing the prospects for educational 
broadcasting in the FM band and drew 


comparisons from the early days of AM 


§ broadcasting when educational institu- 


tions withdrew because of the pressure 
to use their facilities more rapidly and 
for longer periods than they were then 
prepared to do. He closed with these 
words: 

Educational institutions may be slow in 
making use of facilities in the FM band. In 
my opinion that is as it should be. Educa- 
tional institutions have limited funds. These 


} funds must be used wisely and for many 


purposes. Today the flood of veterans has 
filled our colleges and universities to over- 


| flowing. At Minnesota our fall quarter en- 


rollment of full-time collegiate students alone 
totals 27,103, of whom 16,505 are veterans. 
Such enrollments have thrown our financial 


' plans for a severe loss. Money for FM and 


television would be almost impossible to se- 


® cure even if we felt that the time had come 


pea besa sa die onl Mie KOD 


foi ae PT 


rs 


to embark on these enterprises. But we should 
not be driven to build an FM. station at 
mee, or else—. We are counting, and I be- 
lieve we have a right to count, on the FCC 
to make all assignments temporary in the 
educational FM _ band. Such _ conditional 
grants would make possible adjustments and 
shiits from time to time as the needs of 
educational institutions were clarified and as 
the demands of the public interest were met. 
Never again should educational broadcasters 
be frozen out as they were twenty years ago 
even though they are slow in applying for 
facilities. Never again should the time come 
vhen, as today in the AM band, facilities are 
not available for the best qualified applicant. 


Following the address, there was dis- 
cussion by a panel consisting of Jean 
T. Lane, educational director, Station 
K MOX, St. Louis ; Karl Koerper, gen- 
eral manager, Station KMBC, Kansas 
City; and William A. Durbin, director 

public relations, St. Louis Univer- 


‘The Radio Industry Looks at the 
Radio Curriculum,” was the topic of 
Tuesday morning The 
speakers were: Harry Renfro, KXOK, 
Louis; Grace Johnsen, ABC, New 


session. 


York; Ivor Sharp, KSL, Salt Lake 
City; and E. K. Hartenbower, KCMO, 
Kansas City. 

The afternoon session considered the 
subject: “Subject Matter Fields in 
Radio.” Dean B. Lamar Johnson, 
Stephens College, presided and intro- 
duced the following speakers: Soren 
Munkhoff, WOW, Omaha, “News” 
Millard Lampell, New York, “Radio 
Writing’; Clarence C. Moore, KOA, 
Denver, “Radio Announcing”; Albert 
Crews, NBC, Chicago, “Production” ; 
and Virginia Payne, Chicago, “Radio 
Acting.” 

In the evening, Nadine Miller, direc- 
tor, Public Information Service, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, public schools, 
chairmanned a panel discussion of “Pro- 
gramming Trends.’ Papers were pre- 
sented by John W. Dunn, director, Sta- 
tion WNAD, University of Oklahoma ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reeves, Minneapolis ; 
Eldon Barr, program director, Station 


KWSC, Washington State College; 
and Carl Menzer, director, Station 


WSUI, State University of Iowa. 
Wednesday morning the group was 
divided for two simultaneous sessions. 
The first was on “Radio Management 
in the College and University,” and 
was chairmanned by Dean W. P. Shof- 
stall, Stephens College. Papers were 
presented by Dean Douglass, RCA edu- 
cational director, Chicago; Art Rekart, 
Station KXOK, St. 
Louis; George Adair, chief engineer, 
FCC; Miles Heberer, director, New 
York State Radio Bureau, Albany ; and 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler*director, Office of 
Radio Education, Ohio State Univer- 


chief engineer, 


sity. Grace Johnsen, director of 
women’s programs, ABC, presided at 
the other session, devoted to the topic, 
“Radio Careers for Women.” Speakers 
were: Mrs. Alma_ Kitchell, Station 
WJZ, New York; Mrs. Frances Farm- 
er Wilder, CBS, New York; Mrs. 
Dorothy Lewis, NAB, New York; and 
Betty Wells, Station KRNT, Des 
Moines. 

The Conference closed with a lunch- 
eon meeting, presided over by George 
P. Adair, at which John Scheuer, Jr., 
production director, Station WFIL, 
Philadelphia, discussed the _ topic, 
“Radio Goes to College.” Judith Wal- 
ler concluded the meeting and the Con- 
ference expressing appreciation to Hale 
Aarnes, chairman, Radio Department, 
Stephens College, and all others who 
had made it an outstanding success. 

The first conference on college radio 
drew representatives of some thirty 
senior and junior colleges as well as of 
public and private schools and the radio 
industry. All felt that the program had 
been well-planned and had _ provided 
much valuable information. A_ special 
meeting of the college representatives 
held after the Tuesday evening session 
voiced satisfaction with the conference 
and expressed the hope that it would 
be continued another year. 


Teachers Spotlight Radio 

Six thousand teachers attending the 
New Jersey Education Association’s 
Ninety-second Annual Convention de- 
voted the entire opening day and eve- 
ning, November 8, to the subject of 
radio. New Jersey Commissioner of 
education John . 


sosshart opened 





Satisfaction with the Conference on College Radio at Stephens College is evident 

from the faces of the above participants :|1 to r| HALE AARNEs, Stephens College 

Radio Department head ; Dr. W. W. Cuarters, director of research at Stephens ; 

Dr. JupitH C. WALLER, director of public service, Central Division, NBC; and 
Dr. Tracy F. Ty_Ler, AER Journal Editor. 
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the meeting on the theme, “Modern 
Aids for Modern Teachers.” Speakers 
included Bertha Lawrence, president, 
New Jersey Education Association ; 
Kathleen N. Lardie, president, AER; 


and Kenneth Woodbury, Hudson 
County superintendent. 
There was a demonstration of the 


use of a radio broadcast by Donald 
Conover, teacher, and students of 
Junior School Number 2, Trenton. The 
first broadcast before an audience of 
This Is Your FBI highlighted the eve- 
ning session. Milton Cross spoke on 
“Radio’s Place in Education.” 
Saturday morning was devoted to a 


consultation 
Kathleen N. 
director of 


radio, with 

Lardie; Marguerite Kirk, 
libraries, visual aids, and 
radio, Newark public schoolss Ruth M. 
Gifford, director of speech, Union 
City; and Leon C. Hood, English De- 
partment, Clifford J. Scott high school, 
East Orange, acting as consultants. 


period on 


The teachers were enthusiastic about 
the meeting devoted to demonstration 
and review of radio's place in today’s 
schools. Robert B. Macdougall, direc- 
tor of educational activities, Station 
W AAT, Newark, served as chairman 
of the committee on this unique meet- 
ing on radio education, 





Local Association Activities 





Portland, Oregon 

An AER Conference was held No- 
vember 15-16 the Portland Art 
and Auditorium, Portland, 
Oregon. The afternoon program opened 


at 
Museum 


at two o’clock with an address of wel- 
come by Dr. Willard Spalding, superin- 
tendent, Portland public schools. 

Two classroom demonstrations con- 
stituted the afternoon program. The 
first used the program, Builders of 
Oregon |Station KGW, for primary 
grades. leader was Gloria 
Douglas, prine.pal, Fulton Park school. 
Utilization was by Hilda Chetty and a 
Alameda 
Finally there was a demonstration of 
Junior Town Meeting |Stations KEX 
and KBPS] for high school students. 


Discussion 


second grade from school. 


“How 
Can We Promote Better General Un- 
derstanding 


The question discussed was: 


Among Negroes and 
Whites in the United States?” Discus- 
sion leader was Ray Wolf, supervisor 
of studies, Portland public 
schools. Utilization was by a Jefferson 
high social studies class, Carlie Gil- 
strap, teacher. 


of cial 


\ business meeting of the North- 
west President 
Mary Elizabeth Gilmore in charge, was 
held at 4:15 p.m. 

\ dinner meeting in the Chamber of 


Pacific Region, with 


Commerce dining room concluded the 
Friday session. Jennings Pierce, AFR 
first vice president, was the speaker. 

The 
opened with a utilization demonstra- 
tion using the CBS American School 
of the Air program, March of Science 


Saturday morning _ session 


Station KOIN|. Students were from 


Sellwood school, Jane Goddard, teach- 
er. Discussion leader was William 
Ladd, director, Radio Workshop, 
Seattle public schoo!s. 

Following brief announcements by 
Amo DeBernardis, chairman of exhib- 
its, there was a demonstration of “Sul- 
tana’s Secret,’ a program in the NBC 
Standard School Broadcast series. Dis- 
cussion leader was Cecile Creed, field 
assistant, Standard School Broadcast, 
San Francisco. 

The Conference closed with a sum- 
mary and evaluation by Mary Eliza- 
beth Gilmore, assistant supervisor- 
radio, Portland public schools. 


Philadelphia 


November 7, 1946 will stand out in 
the memory of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the AER as a banner day and 
evening. The second annual conference 
was held that day at the Franklin In- 
stitute, Parkway at 20th Street, and to 
the members and their friends it was 
a day long to be remembered. 


The afternoon meeting was presided 
over by Newbold Cooper, Girard Col- 
lege, and was opened by greetings fron 
the Franklin Institute given by \r- 
mand Spitz, its educational director 
The panel discussion on “Radio and Its 



























































Influence on American Youth’ was 
moderated by Harold B. McCarty, 
University of Wisconsin. Members oj 
the panel were Mrs. Gertrude Broder. 
ick, U. S. Office of Education ; Robert 
Shaw, NBC; Josette Frank, Child 
Health Association, New York; Mrs 
Fred Hottenstein, Philadelphia Hon 
and School Council, and Solomon Rud- 
man, student, Central high school, Phil- 
adelphia. Each member of the pane! 
made a brief presentation, and ended 
by posing a question to the audience 
Unfortunately, as in most such meet- 
ings, the time for adjournment arrived 
all too soon. 


The dinner meeting was an outstand- 
ing success in every way. Three hun- 
dred persons from all walks of life, in- 
terested in radio, met to enjoy a fine 
dinner, to hear Edgar Kobak, presi- 
dent, Mutual Broadcasting System, 
and to enjoy the excellent entertain- 
ment provided through the kindness 
of the commercial stations. 


An added attraction the out- 
standing exhibit students’ work 
growing out of the utilization of the 
educational radio programs offered b) 
the Philadelphia schools, and broad 


was 
of 


cast by the commercial stations for in- 
school listening. 


The indicated that the 
PAER is living up to its name, that tt 


meetings 


is an Association |of public, private, 
and parochial schools, of parents, o/ 
community agencies, and of commer- 
cial radio stations] to further the in- 
terest of Education by Radio. 












Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Portland, Oregon 

Concurrent with the opening of the 
1946-47 school term in Portland, Ore- 
Mutual station KALE 
has returned to the air its Hi Time pro- 
student participation 
dedicated to the city’s high schools. 


gon, network 


gram, a show 
olon, the station’s enter- 
the 
features 


Soyish Jack ¢ 


prising sportscaster, emcees in- 


formal half-hour which live 


talent from a different high school eac! 
week. 

Designed with built-in teen-age ap 
peal, the program offers interested stu 
dents an opportunity to participate 1 


the production and actual broadcast 0! 


the show. It is slanted to stimulate stu 
dent interest in extracurricu al 
activities debate literary 
groups, Girl’s League, and athletic-. 


such 
clul Ss, 


as 
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at \ typical show will include songs 
|- HS py the high school’s glee club, a sum- 
mn é mary of student activities by the stu- 
\t- BF dent body president, sports news by 
tor. HM the sports editor of the school’s news- 











“The Thinker,” over W JR, on Novem- 
ber 21. 

Mailing pieces included, in addition 
to explanatory copy, a 4” by 5” repro- 
duction of the famous statue by Augus- 
te Rodin. The replica now stands in 
front of the Institute of Arts on Wood- 
ward Avenue in Detroit. According to 
Mark Haas, education and public re- 
lations director of WJR, students of 
all art classes and intermediate classes 
received the photograph in time to 
utilize it while listening to the broad- 
cast. 

The original statue was a detail of 
the doorway for an art museum in 
Paris, which, though never completed, 
absorbed Rodin for twenty years. The 
finished design of the doorway was to 
have represented the struggle of man- 
kind the time of Adam. This 
bronze figure symbolizes the unique 
achievement of Man—the 


since 


power to 
reason. 

School Spotlight, a weekly Saturday 
morning feature of the Detroit 50,000 
watter, different subjects of 
radio teaching each week, with various 


covers 


classes producing shows of their own 
planning and execution. Kathleen N. 
Lardie, recently honored by the SBC 
with the award of merit for outstand- 
ing service in the field of education by 
radio, supervises the writing and pro- 
duction of each program. 





Chicago AER Meeting Minutes 





seconded by Blanche Young that the minutes 
of the May 3 meeting be approved. Motion 
carried. 
Treasurer's Report 

Copies of the Treasurer’s Report were dis- 
tributed to all in attendance. A verbal sum- 
mary of the report was made by George 
Jennings. It showed that, as of September 
30, there was a bank balance in the treasury 
of $2,974.48. Credits ranging from $13.50 to 
$259.25 were reported for the seven regions 
and it was agreed that any balances accruing 


from failure of regions to file claims for 
their funds would, at the end of the year, 
revert to the national fund to be used for 


promotional activities. 

President Lardie expressed the hope that 
regional funds would be collected and uti- 
lized for promotion and membership drives at 
the regional level. 


Motion was made by Hazel Kenyon 
Markel and seconded by Olive McHugh that 
the Treasurer’s Report be accepted as read. 
Motion carried. 


E-ditor’s Report 
In the absence of Tracy F. Tyler, Chair 
man Lardie reviewed the Editor’s 


Report. 
It was agreed unanimously that Dr. 


Tyler 


had done a magnificent job of editing the 
Journal and that a vote of thanks was due 
him from each individual member. It also 
was agreed that members should have a sense 
of personal responsibility about providing 
news items and articles to the Editor, since 
he is working without a staff and devotes 
long hours each month to the laborious task 
of finding suitable material, reading, editing, 
and even typing it for final publication. 

It was further agreed that new AER serv- 
ices to members might, from time to time, be 
introduced through the Journal. First on the 
list of suggestions was a script-of-the-month. 
Through the Journal all members would be 
invited to submit their best scripts for con- 
sideration by a special committee to be re- 
sponsible for final selection. Additional 
copies would be offered in mimeographed 
form at a nominal fee. It was pointed out 
that in order to include the first script in 
the January issue, copy should be in the 
Journal Editor’s hands by December 10. 


Motion was made by Mr. Moody and 
seconded by Mrs. Markel that a script be 
included in the Journal for five months be- 
ginning with the January issue. Motion car- 
ried. 

Motion was made by Mr. McCarty and 
seconded by Mr. Mooney that copies of scripts 
be directed to the Office of Education 
re-direction to committee members. 
carried, 

A second new feature in the Journal to be 
proposed was the publication of outstanding 
reports on utilizations of programs. 
was some discussion about tying in the 
script-of-the-month with the utilization-of- 
the-month but it was finally agreed that such 
a plan might not always be feasible. It was 
proposed by Mrs. Marshall that some of the 
winning utilizations in the SBC competition 
be featured as utilizations-of-the-month. Sug- 
gestion also was advanced that good utiliza- 
tions of available transcriptions be included. 


for 
Motion 


There 


Motion was made by Mr. Bogan, seconded 
by Mrs. Markel, that a utilization be in- 
cluded in each issue of the Journal, and that 
a committee be appointed to be responsible 
for selections. Motion carried. 

The question of finding ways and means 
for additional revenue from the Journal was 
discussed at some length. Mr. Jennings ex- 
plained that a fairly sizable number of high 
school libraries now subscribe for the Jour- 
nal at $1.00 per year and suggested the ad- 
visability of having each member solicit sub- 
scriptions from libraries in their local com- 
munities. It was proposed that the Journal 
carry frequent reminders to all readers to 
try to bring new members into the Associa- 
tion. One idea was advanced of printing a 
facsimile of the present membership blank in 
the Journal for use in soliciting new mem- 
berships. 

Carefully 
articles also 
source of 


indexed reprints of 
was mentioned as a_ possible 
revenue. It was suggested that 
many of them would be of great use at teach 
ers meetings, workshops, summer training 
institutes, etc. The problem of selection as 
well as the cost of resetting and printing the 
articles was weighed. If selection would not 
impose too heavy a burden on the already 
busy editor of the Journal, it was suggested 
it might offer the simplest solution for ex- 
pediting the idea. 

It was explained by Mrs. Lardie that at 
the meeting of the Executive Committee Mr. 
Jennings had been authorized to look into the 
matter of costs of resetting and printing a 
selected number of articles which might ulti 
mately be sold for $1 each. 


Journal 





Its B® paper, and a report from the president 

Was ‘ of the Girl’s League. On the sports end, 
a e 

itty, [B® the player-of-the-week, selected by the 

s of 9B school’s coaches, is announced. 

der- Special feature of the program is a 

bert quiz in which listeners are invited to 

“yi =s ; aa 

hild mail in answers to a list of five sports 

Mrs questions. Prizes consist of tickets to 

ome FF outstanding football games and other 
2 

Xud- sports events. 

Phil- $= The program had its inception in 

vane] March, 1945, and is aired each Satur- 

nded day from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. Promoticn 

“n1ce includes a regular schedule of ads in 

neet- BF all high school papers, plus colored 

rived JR posters which are maintained on school 
© bulletin boards and in soda fountains 

and. ee and eating establishments frequented 
. . oe ae D. 

hun- by the students 

e, in . 

- & Detroit 

fine 2 y — 

. fe Five thousand reproductions of “The 
yresi- i... . 7 5 i aa 
; © Thinker,” a bronze replica of Rodin’s 
stem, dg obit 

: § masterpiece, were distributed by the 
‘tain- ' . ' : 
Promotion and Educational Depart- 
dness neg ae 

ments of WJR, Detroit, as a supple- 
} mentary aid to radio listeners when the 
out- BP Department of Radio Education of the 

a a . . 
work BR Detroit public schools broadcast 
f the RB) School Spotlight, a program based on 
ec by ba 
yroad 
or in- 

t the ; 
that it i EMBERS OF THE AER need to 
be informed of the official ac- 
rivate, ; ‘ 
t : tions taken at the semi-annual 
Ss, UV : ‘ ° . 

on. business meetings. Consequently, the 
mmer- ‘ if mle, 

; | minutes of the Chicago meeting, as re- 
he in & ‘ : a 

} ported by Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, 
secretary, are presented herewith: 
The semi-annual. business meeting of the 
\ssociation for Education by Radio was held 
luesday, October 22, at 5 p.m. in the Boule- 
en vard Room, Hotel Continental, Chicago, fol- 
wing the close of the afternoon sessions ot 
ol eac! School Broadcast Conference. 
\leeting was called to order by President 
Kathleen N. Lardie and the following mem- 
ge ap hers of the Executive Board were present: 
ed stu Keith Tyler, past president; Gertrude G. 
) iroderick, secretary; George Jennings, 
pate 1 reasurer; and Blanche Young, president, 
least 0! Great Lakes Region. Total attendance num- 
ate sttl bered approximately 35 members from vari- 
. : ; us parts of the country. At the request of 
rricu al Chairman Lardie, the minutes of the previous 
literar ting held in Columbus, Ohio, May 3, 
. read by the secretary. 
iletic yes : ; 
tion was made by George Jennings and 
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The New Constitution 
President Lardie expressed her thanks to 
members who had devoted careful time 


all 
and attention to the proposed draft of the 
constitution as submitted by the Constitu- 
tion Committee. She reported that at least 


twenty members had submitted their criti- 
cisms in writing—some of them complimen- 
tary, some critical. She reported that upon 
action taken at the Executive Committee 
meeting, all written reactions were to be re- 
ferred to the Constitution Committee for 
their guidance in preparing a re-draft. Said 
re-draft is to appear in the April issue of the 
Journal and reactions of members are to be 
mailed to the Secretary by April 25, for 
consideration at the meeting in Columbus in 
early May. Hope was expressed that such 
additional changes as may be agreed upon 
at the Columbus meeting will be incorporated 
in a second re-draft which then will be cir- 
culated to the entire membership. Final rati- 
fication will be done by mail. 

It was suggested by Dr.:Dunham that the 
present draft of the Constitution does not 
clearly define the purposes and objectives of 
the organization, and that consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of a pre- 
amble to the new constitution. 


AER Transcription Series—U. S. and 


Canada 

Mrs. Lardie reported that progress has 
been made in getting this project under 
way. Scripts from Toronto and Detroit have 
been completed, and arrangements for pre- 
paring scripts have been completed in other 
areas. A committee consisting of Harriet 
Hester, Erik Barnouw, and James Macan- 
drew has been asked to serve as judges and 
to be responsible for final selections. 

AER Yearbook 

There was considerable discussion about 
the possibility of issuing a Yearbook in May. 
Reference was made to the Yearbook Com- 
mittee which was appointed some time ago 
and the suggestion was made that it be ex- 
panded to include Mr. Mullaney, San Fran- 
cisco, and Dr. Dunham, Office of Education. 
There was more or less general agreement 
that an AER Yearbook should be published 
some time but there was considerable doubt 
that it would be feasible to do a creditable 
job by spring, 1947, 

Votion was made by Miss McHugh, and 
seconded by Mr. Boutwell, that this is not 
an appropriate time to try to publish a Year- 
book, and that we postpone such action until 
it seems more advisable. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Jen- 
nings pointed out that an enlargement of one 
issue of the 4ER Journal—presumably the 
May issue—might incorporate some of the 
features of a Yearbook while at the same 
time it would involve a minimum of effort. 

Votion was amended, therefore, to author- 
ize the President and the Editorial Board to 


take the matter under advisement. .Wotion 
carried, 
4 1ER 4 fwards 
The chair recalled that a year ago an 


Awards Committee was appointed and that 
upon their recommendation it was agreed that 
\ER past presidents are to be given “keys,” 
upon completion of their terms of office. The 
first of these keys were awarded at the 
Chicago meeting to former presidents Harold 
W. Kent and Dr. I. Keith Tyler. 

The chair also reported a feeling on the 
part of some AER members that perhaps 
the time had come to set up annual AER 
Awards. Mrs. Lardie reported that the mat- 
ter had been carefully considered by the 





Executive Committee and that it was agreed 
that creation of AER Awards was a matter 
requiring further study as to purposes, eligi- 
bilities, standards for judging, etc. The mat- 
ter is to receive further consideration at the 
next meeting. 

Membership 


Mrs. Lardie announced that an active drive 
for new members is to be launched at once. 
A new Membership Committee, to be headed 
by Nadine Miller, Kansas City public 
schools, will be announced soon. 

Plans for processing new memberships so 
as to keep local, regional, and national off- 
cers currently informed was urged and a new 
plan will be announced shortly by the new 
committee. 


Collaboration with Other Organizations 


The chair called upon William D. Bout- 
well, assistant to the publisher, Scholastic 
Magazines, to describe a plan to invite AER 
collaboration in connection with the Annual 
Scholastic Script Writing Awards. Mr. 
Boutwell described briefly the activities of 
Scholastic over a period of 20 years in the 
conduct of contests in the field of writing, 
art, and music. Recently the writing awards 
have been extended to include radio script 
writing. Using as a precedent the fact that 
the Music Educators National Conference 
has for years collaborated to the extent of 
selecting categories and furnishing judges on 
the music awards, Mr. Boutwell hoped that 
similar arrangements might be made with 
AER. 

One opinion was advanced to the effect 
that it would be preferable to have AER work 
independently of other organizations but that 
opinion was not shared generally. 

Votion was made by Mr. Mullaney, and 
seconded by Miss French, that the Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring cooperation 
with Scholastic by appointing a committee to 
work with Mr. Boutwell in the conduct of the 
script writing contest. \Wotion carried. 


Collaboration of AER with those inter- 
ested in promoting the use of television in 
education also was discussed. There was 
general agreement that AER members are 
very much interested in the possibilities of 
television as a medium of education, and are 
concerned with the development of techniques 
for utilizing television programs in the class- 
room. 

Motion was made by Mr. Bogan, and sec- 
onded by Mr. Moody, that the AER go on 











record as being interested in investigating 
































































Noteworthy 









You and Alcohol 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
hegan, on November 12, 6:15-6:30 
p.m., EST, a 13-week series of objec- 
tive radio discussions on You and Al- 
cohol to provide a more exhaustive 
survey than previous sporadic broad- 
casts have accorded this subject. 

Keynoting the series, which is bring- 
ing to the CBS microphone unbiased, 
realistic presentations by eminent 
authorities, was the initial discussion 
by Dr. E. M. Jellinek, biometrician 
and director, Section on Alcohol 
Studies, Laboratory of Applied Physi- 


















the possibilities of using television in edv. bv | 
cation, and that a committee be appointed to U 
explore possibilities. It was further agreed ™ 
that Mr. Bogan and Mrs. Marshall act a Lan 
co-chairmen of such a committee and that lum 
they be responsible for the selection of such & 
additional members as seemed advisable seal 
Motion carried. Psy 
Budget the 
The chairman reported that consideration R 
had been given at the meeting of the Execu. ; 
tive Committee to the appointment of 4 cler 
Budget Committee, to be responsible for esti- 
mating and planning necessary budgetary ex. 
penditures for the year. 
Program Committee 
Much discussion centered around the need 
for a strong AER program, to attract new Vu 
members and to hold old ones. Chairman b 
Lardie reported that the Program Committee | 
which was appointed some time ago had been ( 
relatively inactive thus far, but that they 1 
had been given a new directive at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting to proceed at once M 
with plans for detailing an attractive AER pm 
Program. wile 
Election of Officers com 
Since the proposed constitution has not taini 
been ratified, an election of officers will, as taini 
usual, be conducted by mail in the spring of er 
1947, and those elected will be announced pet 
at the May meeting in Columbus. It has been ‘as 1 
suggested that in order to familiarize the ep 
voters with the qualifications of nominated ing 
candidates, the AER Journal might carry whic 
biographical sketches of them well in ad Rad 
vance of final balloting. tensi 
Spring Meeting g tone 
It was agreed that the next meeting of the It 
AER would be held in Columbus, Ohio, on my 
May 1 and 2. The Executive Committee is each 
scheduled to meet on Thursday evening, May The 
1, at the Hotel Deshler-Wallick. The genera! instr 
business meeting is scheduled for May 2, be- ee 
ginning at 10 a.m., and an effort will be made cain 
to have a large attendance. The semi-annual ee 
AER luncheon is slated to be held on Satur- witl 
day, May 3. A committee of members living —— 
in or nearby Columbus is to be appointed to J "4" 
take charge of the local arrangements. De- Be 
tails will be published later in the Journal. f ters 
Adjournment — 
There being no further business, the meet su 
ing was adjourned at 6:15 p.m. deali 
ast! 
F emp! 
a worl 
rograms = 
ris } 
‘ — : : radi 
ology, Yale University; and director. & \),, 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Stud- omy 
ies. Dr. Jellinek has held many posts ot Fe 
‘ . | -. 3s : . 4 nu 
importance in scientific journals and ts & ,,;. 
the author of Alcohol Explored. His a yo 
talk on the initial broadcast was titled ret 
ss : ee ’ eld 
A National Problem.” Bei 
To acquaint the public with facts % 
about alcohol and circumstances aris- * 
° e ° luct 
ing from its use as a beverage, the & p,,: 
series deals with social, medical, reli- IB an 
gious, legal, psychological, physiolog'- = 





cal, and other aspects of the subject. 


The November 19 talk on ‘Alcohol 
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and the Human Body” was presented 
by Dr. Henry W. Newman, Stanford 
University Medical School. Dr. Carney 
Landis, professor of psychology, Co- 
lunbia University, and principal re- 
search psychologist, New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, was 
the speaker November 26. 

Scientists, physicians, psychiatrists, 
clergymen, sociologists, lawyers, and 


officials from public alcohol control 
agencies will be heard in subsequent 
broadcasts. Among other speakers 
scheduled are: Dr. Lyman Duryea, 
medical director, Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol; Dr. Selden D. 
Bacon, Department of Sociology, Yale 
University; and Dr. John Riley, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. 





Reviews 





\Vusic in Radio Broadcasting. Edited 
by Gilbert Chase. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 
1946. xii+ 152 pp. $1.75. 


Inc. 


Millions of people listen to the radio every 
day and very few are aware of the music 
which invariably accompanies most of the 
ommercial programs as well as the sus- 
taining programs. Anyone interested in ob- 
taining information regarding the intricacies 
and complexities involved in furnishing 
music background for the broadcasts to which 
he listens regularly would profit by read- 
Vusic in Radio Broadcasting, a book 
which is based on a course, “Music for 
Radio,” given by Columbia University Ex- 


© tension Division in cooperation with the Na- 
© tional Broadcasting Company. 


It is a compilation of papers or lectures 
m various phases of music in broadcasting, 
each by an expert in his own special field. 


| The purpose of the book is not to give detailed 


instruction on the specialized branches of 
music, but is rather a general orientation 
ourse and “a course that would cover all 


» aspects of music as it is used in broadcasting 


without attempting to teach the applied tech- 
niques of any one of them.” 

Because of the fact that all of the chap- 
ters are written by members of the NBC 


) staff certain sections appear to have the NBC 


bias. This is especially true of the chapter 
with the historic aspect of broad- 


asting. All of the contributors to the book 


lealing 


j emphasize the importance of being able to 


work together and the psychology of getting 


along with people. The NBC composer, Mor- 
' ris Mamorsky, in outlining the procedures of 


radio composition writes: “One understands 
why the temperamental and uncompromising 
omposer is out of place in radio.” 

or a person who has worked in radio for 
1 number of years, much of the material of 
this book seems commonplace. However, for 
i young student who has had musical train- 
ing and who hopes to break into the radio 
field, there is much sound advice and counsel. 
Besides the chapters, Music in Radio; Build- 
ing a Musical Program; Production of Musi 
Programs ; Composing for Radio; Con- 
ting for Radio; Arranging Music for 
Radio; Musical Continuity for Radio; Opera 
nd Television; there are two very impor- 
chapters: Music Rights in Radio; and 
icology in Radio which deal with copy- 
ight laws and research in the realm of radio 

deasting. 


The well-known and experienced musicians 
in the field of radio who have contributed to 
this very worthwhile book are: Thomas H. 
Belviso; Tom Bennett, arranger and com- 
poser; Dr. Frank J. Black, well-known con- 
ductor ; Gilbert Chase, the editor of the book, 
who is supervisor of music, NBC University 
of the Air, and instructor in music for radio 
at Columbia University ; Samuel Chotzinoff ; 


Edwin L. Dunham; Herbert Graf of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; David Hall, the 
well-known authority on recorded music; 


Ernest La Prade, NBC director of music re- 
search; Morris Mamorsky, NBC staff com- 
poser. All of these men had highly specialized 
training in music before they entered the 
field of radio. Consequently, one is not sur- 
prised to find a statement such as the follow- 
ing: “The major consideration of radio has 
been and will continue to be music.” 

After reading this book the radio listener 
will be much more aware of the fact that 
“One must bear in mind that the transmission 
of music over the air is a many-sided opera- 
tion, depending not alone on the musician 
who plays or sings, the conductor, the musi- 
cal commentator, the writer of continuity, the 
engineer at the controls, and the producer 
with his blue pencil and his stop watch—but 
on all of them together. It is in the truest 
sense a combined operation.’"—PauL M. 


OserG, chairman, Department of Music, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Tell It with Television. By Jam Handy 
Organization, Connersville, Indi- 
ana: American Central Manufac- 
turing Company. A 16 mm. sound 
motion picture [loaned free to 
schools]. 

The educational world is watching with 
keen interest such developments in tele- 
vision as may provide aid to the teacher 
and advantages to teaching. Already we 
see practical progress in this direction, 
and in the very near future, may anticipate 
more of it. 

Meantime, the more that our teachers— 
ana students—know about the science of 
television, the more rapidly its advantages 
may be appreciated and put to use in the 
classroom. To this end, there has just 
been produced a sound motion picture, 
Tell It with Television, which is being 
loaned free of charge in 16 mm. to any 
school or college interested in the subject. 

The film is an educational-information 
subject produced by the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization for the American Central Man- 
ufacturing Company, primarily for use by 
the sponsor’s own personnel; but which 
is now being made available to schools as 
a contribution to education, 

The American Company’s original tele- 
cast skit, broadcast from the Dumont 
Television Studios, has been made the 
main subject of this movie. The name of 
the skit is “The Queen Was in the Kitch- 
en,” 

A large portion of the subject, however, 
is devoted to picturing and explaining 
‘Just what it takes” to put a telecast on 
the air, and how it is done. 

For details of the use of the film, write 
to William Valentin, American Central 
Manufacturing Company, Connersville, 
Indiana.—Lyner S. METCALFE. 





A “Who's Who” 


of Our Officers 





HE SEPTEMBER AER JOURNAL in- 

cluded sketches submitted by two 

of the present national officers. A 
shortage of space made it impossible 
to continue the series in the October 
and November issues. This department 
is being resumed this month with the 
presentation of the following: 

William Ladd, AER second vice presi- 
dent, is director of the Radio Workshop, 
and in charge of Audto Aids for the Se- 
attle public schools. For ten years he has 


been a teacher of speech and drama in 
the Seattle public schools. 

His undergraduate work was done at 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 
He graduated as the first speech major 
from that institution in 1930. During his 
collegiate career he specialized in oratory, 
debate, public speaking, and drama. 

After teaching in small public schools 


in Washington, he took his M.A. degree 
in drama and speech at the State College 
of Washington and is now engaged in 
working toward his doctorate in radio ed- 
ucation. Mr. Ladd has had a number of 
years of experience in radio acting, an- 
nouncing, and writing, and has been a 
free-lance producer of both educational 
and commercial shows. 

Mr. Ladd is at present, in addition to 
his work in radio with the Seattle schools, 
Educational Consultant for Station 
KEVR, over which much of the school 
broadcasting is done. These two profes- 
sional responsibilities are supplemented 
by his position as AER president for the 
State of Washington. 

It is Mr. Ladd’s belief that radio is a 
means to an end—not an end, education- 
ally, in itself; that radio best serves the 
children of the community when it is re- 
lated to the material of the curriculum as 
a supplementary teaching aid. 

Gertrude G. Broderick, AER secretary, 
began her career in 


radio in November, 
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1935, when she was appointed by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and Chairman of the FREC, 
to serve as the Committee's first secre- 
tary. Previous to that time—after teach- 
ing for a year, she served on the nonac- 
ademic staff at the University of Minne. 
sota, as assistant to the dean of adminis- 
tration and director of the Summer Ses- 
sion, In addition to her administrative du- 
ties in office management, budget mak- 
ing, bulletin editing, and the like, for three 
years she assisted in planning the campus 
lecture programs and in the selection of 
convocation and other guest speakers. Off 
campus she was active in the Foreign 
Policy Association, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, and the League of Catholic 
Women. She also was active in amateur 
dramatics, and for a number of years 
played leading roles in plays produced by 


the Amphion Club. Her entrance into 
radio seemed to follow in a natural se- 
quence. 

In the early days of the FREC’s ac 
tivities, she played an important part in 
detailing the various research projects as 
they were set up in the U. S. Office of 
Education, at Princeton University, Co- 
lumbia, and Ohio State Universities. Later 


she assisted in the coordination of all re- 
search and edited many of the published 
findings. 

The Office of Education concurrently 
was operating a Radio Project with WPA 
funds, and this afforded opportunity to 
assist in the planning and production of 
the many experimental educational radio 
programs that were broadcast over the 
four major networks during the period of 
the Project. It was at this time also that 
the Script Exchange—with financial help 
from the FREC—was established. 

Upon completion of all FREC research 


projects in 1939, she was named editor of 
the FREC Service Bulletin and assistant 
to the director of the Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange. Upon the director’s 
entrance into the Army service, she suc- 
ceeded him and for the past three years 
has been in charge of the operations of 
the Exchange, at the same time continu- 
ing her responsibilities as FREC secretary 
and editor. 

As a charter member of the AER she 


has played an active part in promoting the 
program locally and nationally. For the 
years 1943-45 she served as president of 
the Washington, D. C., AER, during 
which time the first AER Workshop of its 
kind was conducted for District of Co- 
lumbia teachers. In the spring of 1945 she 
was elected State president in the North- 
eastern Region, an office she held until 
her election to the national secretaryship 
in May, 1946 

Ruth Weir Miller, president, North- 
eastern Region, AER, is a native Phila 
delphian. Her activities in radio-in-educa- 
tion began after she studied production 
and script writing in the first KYW Sum- 
mer Workshop, in 1943. In September of 
that vear, she became one of the 
sistants of the Philadelphia public schools 


radio as- 


Her work since that time has been in 
planning, writing, and producing school 
shows; evaluating programs; and in giving 


help in utilization to interested teachers 

Before entering upon her work in radio, 
Mrs. Miller was a teacher of English in 
the Overbrook high school, Philadelphia 
\t the same time was active in mu- 
sical circles in her home town as a singer 
in church, concert, light opera, and on 
the radio. Now her singing activities are 


she 


limited for the 


to songs very young on 
WFIL’s Radtoland Express. 
For the last three years Mrs. Miller 


has been a consultant in the KYW Sum- 
mer Workshop; since 1944, she has been 
a lecturer at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where she gives courses in the 
School of Education in utilization and in 
fundamental radio techniques. Her work 
in the Philadelphia schools at the present 
time consists in helping to plan programs 
after consultations with teachers and edu- 
cational directors, in writing script, evalu- 
ating programs, and in helping to estab- 
lish radio as a real force in the schools 
of Philadelphia. 

Sam H. Linch, president, Southeastern 
Region, AER, is supervisor of radio edu- 
cation, Atlanta public schools. Since he 
was born in a small, rural, Georgia town 
on April 28, 1911, a little simple arith- 
metic will show that he is just launching 
on the second half of his allotted three 
score and ten. His life-long [till then] 
ambition to be a lawyer was frustrated 
in the second year of law school by the 
economic depression of the early thirties. 
Having been forced back into the college 
of arts and sciences, through chance, and 
perhaps fate, he majored in political sci- 
ence, and in due course, was granted a 
license to teach social science. 

During the past thirteen years Mr. 
Linch has served as a teacher, principal, 
and supervisor, with the time approxi- 
mately equally divided between the three 


lines of educational endeavor. As he re- 
lates it he “came into radio education 
through the back door, as it were; for the 
front door was bolted against inovation 
and barred by economy.” For a couple of 
years his radio activities were extra- 
curricular and of semi-official nature. In 


other words, no one objected to his doing 
radio work, so long as it was done on his 
own time and it did not interfere with 
the prescribed order of things. Eventually 
he was relieved of part of his teaching 
duties, and finally four years ago, was 
allowed to devote full time to radio ac- 
tivities. For the past three years he has 
had what he refers to as the “grand- 
iloqguent but somewhat ambiguous title 
of supervisor of radio education for the 
Atlanta public school system.” 

Some of the things that have been done 
in radio during the past five years in the 
school system include an application for 
a license to operate a one-thousand-watt 
FM non-commercial, educational broad- 
casting station; an appropriation, by the 
Board of Education, to finance such a 
station; the origination of broadcasts from 


all of the junior and senior high schools 
[white and colored] during each school 
year; the cooperation with a local de- 


partment store in the sponsoring of broad- 
casts of five programs each week for the 
elementary schools; and the creation of 
radio workshops in some of the junior and 


senior high schools. Also, there have been 
programs and series which have their 
counterparts in other school systems. 


Mr. Linch spent one year in the United 
States Navy as an “invited” guest of 
Uncle Sam [no blood relation]. Until the 


was in Radar 
Florida. Next 
Relations Office, 
Naval Dis- 


cessation of hostilities, he 
School at Fort Lauderdale, 
he served in the Public 
Headquarters Staff, Seventh 
trict, Miami, Florida. Amusing to some, 
perhaps, but not to Mr. Linch was the 
fact that his discharge orders were lost 
and thus his mustering out was postponed 
from November, 1945, until March, 1946. 


“ 


He writes that he is 
in the advancement of radio education i; 
all its phases.” For the past four years 
he has served as president of the AER 
the Southeastern Region and at present js 
endeavoring to organize each of the thir 
teen southeastern states and the Distric; 
of Columbia on a plan somewhat simila: 
to the organization which now exists i 
Georgia. 


vitally interes: ed 


Blanche Young, president, Great Lakes 
Region, AER, serves as radio consultant 
Indianapolis public schools, In 1931, whe 
her hobby, the writing of children’s stories 
about her travels to her ancestral hom: 
the Isle of Man, became more fascinating 
than the teaching of bookkeeping 
advertising at Arsenal technical 
school, Indianapolis, and she had 
herself script writer, producer, 
ress for a series of programs for shut-in 
children [The School Ship of the Air over 
WKBF], radio education became Blanche 
Young’s major interest. The sale of a 
series of scripts, Touring America }) 
Plane, to the Ohio School of the Air over 
WLW in 1933-1934, made that travel 
writing hobby a paying one. A year later 
1935, she was given the opportunity t 
leave her teaching role for a position ir 
the superintendent's office to develop th 
radio activities for the Indianapolis publi 
schools. 

In her position, Miss Young works 
with radio station executives, teachers 
and principals in the planning and pro 
duction of many weekly programs over 
the local commercial stations and WBAA 
at Purdue University. She gives assistance 
in the classroom use of radio programs 
records, and transcriptions and the pur 
chase and care of audio equipment for 
the 85 city schools. 

Realizing the need for professiona 
training in radio, she spent five summers 
[1932-1936] in research or in radio classes 
at Columbia University, Ohio State, Wis 
consin, University of Chicago and the first 
New York University Radio Workshop i1 
1936. As a visiting student-observer at the 
British Broadcasting Corporation studios 
in London during the summer of 1938, 
she was able to see television broadcasts 
and to study the production and utilizatior 
methods of classroom programs in Eng 
lish schools. 

In 1944 this special radio training, cred 
its, and experience were evaluated by th 


and 
higt 
found 
and act 


Indiana State Department of Educatio1 
and she was granted the first Indiana 
supervisory teaching license in “Radu 
Education and Program Production.” As 
far as can be determined, this is the firs! 
radio license of its kind in the United 
States. 


Continuing the promotion of radio edu 
cation in Indiana, she taught winter ev 
ning classes in program planning and pro 
duction at Indiana University Extensio1 
and summer sessions at Purdue fron 
1936 to 1938. An early advocate of the 
value of records and transcriptions in th 
classroom, she has devoted considerabl 
time to research and production of radi 
recordings, as educational adviser for R« 
corded Lectures, Inc., 
sultant for Radio Arts Guild during th 
summers of 1945 and 1946. 

A native of Illinois, born in Chicago an 
educated at Wilmington, Illinois, 
Lake Forest College, A.B., she becam 
Hoosier when she joined the 
staff in Indianapolis. 

Since 1941 Miss Young has been a m« 
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+ producer 


of the advisory council of the Chicago 


: ool Broadcast Conference; was a 
rter member of the AER, and she 
se ves on the executive committee. She 
was the first president of the Indiana State 
AER, formed in 1944, and she was elected 
president of the Great Lakes Region in 
April, 1945. Besides the AER, she is active 
in the work of the Illinois Women’s Press 
\ssociation, Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, NEA, North Amer- 
ican Manx Association, and the Mutual 
Service Association of Indianapolis. 

\sa member of the Indiana State Radio 
\dvisory Committee, she looks forward 
to the time when Indiana will have a state 
network of Educational FM Radio sta- 
tions. 


a) 


Robert Russell Porter, president, West 
Central Region, AER, has been coordi- 


) nator of radio, University of Denver, since 


July 1, 1946. 

’ He was born in Sterling, Kansas, No- 
vember 20, 1908; graduated from Sterling 
high school in 1925; and received a B.S. 
in education from Emporia State Teachers 
College in 1929. In 1932 he was awarded 
an M.S. in speech from Northwestern 
University. 

During 1929-30 he served as an in- 
structor at Emporia. Returning from his 
graduate work at Northwestern he served 
as assistant professor, 1932-40. From 
1940-46, he held the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of speech, and was associate di- 
rector of the College Theatre and director 
of radio broadcasting for the College. 

Mr. Porter’s radio experience has in 
cluded work as a newscaster, commen- 
tator, and director of public service pro- 
grams for Station KTSW; writer-pro- 
ducer for a special War Bond series on an 
ill-Kansas network; and director-writer- 
for Radio Classroom, a jointly- 
sponsored radio series for rural schools 


presented on a five-station Kansas net- 
work, 
Miriam Gilson Porter, Mr. Porter's 


wife, served as program director of Sta- 
tion KTSW, 1941-46. They have a twélve- 
ear-old daughter, Phyllida Teresa. 

In his new post at the University of 
enver, Mr. Porter is in charge of all 
University radio programs and is the co- 
rdinator of the instructional materials 
found in the various departments—speech, 
uurnalism, commerce, and the like. 
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Alpha, Stephens College—New Mem- 

Joline Bradley, Ruthmarie Hopkins, 
sloria. Scott, Meredyth Suverkrup, and 
leanne Wright. 


Gloria 


Beta, Syracuse University—New Offi- 

ers: Maurice Shechter, president; Rose- 
y Sinnett, vice president; Sidney Posner, 
rding secretary; Lynne Puritz, corre- 
ding secretary; John Kurtz, treasurer; 
Hollis Merrill, faculty advtser. 


Gamma, University of Minnesota—Dur- 
the past summer all churches, parks, 
ters, and other public gathering places 
ve'e closed in Minneapolis because of a polio 

tpi emic. Station KUOM answered the need 

juvenile entertainment for children who 
to stay at home. The members of the Al- 
Epsilon Rho chapter at the University 


ne 


were among the leaders in presenting pro- 
grams for entertainment and in promoting 
educational radio in Minnesota. 

Rhyme Time presented poems submitted 
by children 12 years of age or under. 

Drawing to Music offered prizes for the 
best original drawing suggested by musical 
selections played on the program. 

Fun at Home presented games, riddles, and 
jokes all submitted by juvenile participants. 

Prizes for various programs were sent to 
winning listeners at home. 


Mu, University of Nebraska—New 
Members: Gloria McDermott, Patricia Hey- 
nen, Dorothea Duxbury, and Patricia 
Lathem. 

A new show has been added to the regular 
schedule of shows for the University of 
Nebraska radio group. Veterans on the 
March is sponsored by the Lincoln Veterans 
Center and consists of dramas of veterans’ 
problems and interviews with representatives 
of veterans’ agencies. 


Delta, Michigan State College — New 
Members: John S. Potts, Doris Guth, Roxie 


Louise Osterholt, Pauline Moehlman, and 
Sally O’Connor. 


Eta, University of Alabama— New 
Members: Leo Martin, Charles McNamee, 


Joan Nurenberg, and Bennett Schneider. 


Lambda, Purdue University — New 
Members: Thomas McCrum, James Randall, 
Lewis Emmerich, Emil Szmyd, J. Peter 
Smith, and Ned Donahoe. 


Theta, University of Oklahoma—On 
Saturday, November 2, Theta Chapter was 
official host to Oklahoma women in radio. 
Mrs. Dorothy Lewis, coordinator of listener 
activities, NAB, and liaison officer for AWD, 
was guest speaker at the luncheon. Following 
Mrs. Lewis’ talk, a panel. made up of: Mrs. 
Julie Bennell, WKY, Oklahoma City; Betty 
Hughes, KADA, Ada; Mrs. Letha Methicas, 
WNAD, Norman; and Barbara Key, 
WNAD, Norman; discussed their jobs in 
radio and other phases of radio as a career 
for women. 

On Wednesday night, October 30, Theta 
Chapter was represented at the annual Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Activities Festival. 
Theta Chapter set up a booth, decorated with 
red and green crepe gaper, with the official 
emblem in front. During the festival, the 
president, Bobby Ruth Smith, and vice presi- 
dent, Dorothy Ewing, handed out mimeo- 
graphed copies of the purpose, organization, 
and requirements for membership, together 
with a list of the officers of the local chapter. 
To attract the crowd to the booth, sound ef- 
fects records and popular music were played 
on a portable turntable and speaker. 


New Chapter—Nu, Louisiana State 
University. LSU was granted a charter No- 
vember 15 as the thirteenth chapter in Alpha 
Epsilon Rho. Officers: Jasmine Crawford, 
president; Jim McConnell, vice president; 
Beverly Ferry, secretary-treasurer; Phillip 
Stevenson, publicity chairman; and Lucille 
Ruby, faculty sponsor. Charter Members: 
Jeanette Ackal, Robert Bellinger, Neoma 
Briant, Jasmine Crawford, Val Dufour, Bev- 
erly Ferry, William Harp, Valerie Louapre, 
Shirley McClure, Jim McConnell, Joe 
Mickel, Bertram Ribbe, Margaret Richard, 
Phillip Stevenson, Peg Taylor, and Cliff 
Tricou. 

Questions concerning Alpha Epsilon 
Rho should be addressed to Dr. Sherman P. 
Lawton, Executive Secretary, Alpha Ep- 
silon Rho, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 
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Precious Pearls 
and 


Beautiful Jewels 
are the Symbol of 


FRATERNITY 


For more than a quarter cen- 
tury, the symbol of fraternity asso- 
ciation has been a beautiful gold 
badge created by master Balfour 
craftsmen and set with creamy 
pearls or sparkling rubies 


Fraternity men take pride in 
wearing a beautiful Balfour badge 
as the symbol of their fraternity 


* 


1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Ruby and Spinel Rings 
Gold Tooled Jewel Boxes 
Wedding Gifts 
Baby Gifts 
Charm Dangle Bracelets 
Cigarette Cases 
Cowhide Billfolds 
Sword Tie Chains 
Mail Post Card for Your Free Copy! 


x 
Other Balfour Services 


Balfour Stores are located in edu- 
cational centers from coast to 
coast to serve you promptly 


Stationery, Place Cards, and Invi- 
tations are available in many 
styles. Write for samples 


Programs make your party one 
long remembered. Samples to so- 
cial chairmen only 


Balfour Field Representatives 
contact each chapter regularly 
throughout the year to make com- 
plete displays of jewelry 


Intramural and Scholarship 
Awards. Write us regarding your 
chapter requirements. Suggestions 
offered 


By Appointment 
Official Jeweler to 
Alpha Epsilon Rho 


L.G. BALFOUR CO. 


Factories — Attleboro, Massachusetts 























New “SERIES ONE” RECORDINGS 
LAUDED BY EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


HAILED AS OUTSTANDING “FIRST” IN TRAINING AIDS FOR SCHOOLS 


Under the auspices of the School Guild Theatre, Elizabeth Goudy 
Noel and William Bower, nationally prominent in the audio-visual 
field, have collaborated on a remarkable new group of transcrip- 
tions. Specifically created tor classroom use, the new “SERIES 
ONE,” depicting the lives ot great Americans, offers a new concept 
of transcriptions as teaching texts. Each is a complete teaching unit. 
The unique feature of the recordings is AUDIO-GUIDE, a built- 
in teacher-student listening guide. Background material is included 
to save the teacher’s valuable time on research. Pre-listening and 
follow-up activities are recorded for use by students. The transcrip- 
tions are extremely flexible, and have diversified application in the 


school. The dramatic episodes are of high level commercial radio 


standards. 


Educational leaders, who previewed “SERIES ONE,” have acclaimed 


these recordings an important step forward in training aids for our 


schools. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE TODAY TO- 


TRAINING AIDS, INC. 
7414 BEVERLY BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 








“WI BRARY OF conecnerss 
RECORD 


WASHINGTON Dc 




















